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itera ture, 


For the “ Albion.” 
LA VEILLE. 


She goes at the single silver chime. 
Dark and soft are her eyes and hair; 
She carries away my heart and eyes, 
And leaves me her kiss, at the foot of the stair. 


Her white firm arms are around my neck; 

Her heart and her eyes and her mouth kiss mine— 
Kissing me words she will not speak, 

Kisses as sunshine mingled with wine. 


She passes away up the broad hall stair, 
Into the shadow, out of the light, 
With the last “ Good night”—for the night is coming, 
When we shall never more say “ Good night.” 
ALLID. 


_——_o_—- 


THE GREAT STRATFORD JUBILEE OF 1769. 


The charming little town on the charming Avon was not 
enjoying the accepted veneration with which Shakspearean 
pilgrims have since learned to regard it. The traditions and 
relics had not yet been hunted up with the marvellously 
jealous care which antiquarians have since brought to the 
subject. The house in which the poet was born was spoken 
of as “a littl», small, old house ;” and there were no funds and 
no public subscriptions to purchase the ground on which it 
stood, or reverently restore. But visitors were then shown 
the famous bust, not yet robbed of all character by the stupid 
veneration of Malone, and coul! look on the colour of the 
hair and eyes, as faithfully proved by the tradition; and it 
was only a few years before that the great Shakspearean sa- 
crilege had been committed, and Parson Gastrell had cut down 
the cherished “ mulberry-tree’”’ because it kept the light from 
his windows ! 

Garrick had just come back from Bath, where, perhaps, he 
had talked of the scheme which he was afterwards to take up 
0 warmly ; and from Bath it may have travelled on to Strat- 
ford. But it seems more likely that the idea came entirely 
from himself. From the carpenter who, with a curious inaif- 
ference, had been allowed to secure the sacred mulberry-tree, 
the Corporation had purchased a large fragment, out of which 
abox was made. And when Garrick came to town again, a 

tleman waited on him with a very flattering letter from the 

yor and Corporation, proposing to make him one of their 
~ No one, they said, had excelled him in paying honour 
to Shakspeare; and they added “that though this borough 
does not now send members to Parliament, perhaps the in- 
habitants may not be less virtuous”—an odd and almost comic 
opposition. They proposed sending him their freedom in a 
box made of the mulberry-tree wood; invited him to present 
tem with a bust or picture of Shakspeare, together with a 
icture of himself, both to be placed in their new town-hall. 
he actor could not but be flattered by a compliment which 
placed him in such company; and accordingly, when the 
“freedom” was conveyed to him, with a second letter from 
Mr. Hunt, the town-clerk, he gratefully acknowledged the 
honour, calling the box “elegant and inestimable,” and pro- 
testing that he would never forget those “ who had honoured 
me 80 much as to mention my unworthy name with that of 
their immortal townsman.” And these compliments, asd the 
opening of this new town-hall, seems to have suggested tu his 
je the festival that was presently to be the talk of the 

ingdom. 

The town soon heard of the mulberry box, and of the 
fashion in which it was proposed to return the compliment, 
and very soon had adopted this view in some lively verses. 
— everything that “turned up” there were always verses 

y— 
“The wise men of Avon, by shrewd deputation, 
ted to Garrick their wooden donation, 

And wish’d, as I’m told, 

It had all been of gold, 

Like those his great actorship had sometime since 
Of Denmark’s young king and the Parmesan prince, 

‘My good friends,” said he, 

‘It is all one to me 
Tho’ the box be cut out of a mulberry-tree. 

For tis just the same thing 

Tho’ itself be not gold, if but gold it will bring. 

Hence so long as the world’s full of nixeys and ninneys, 
My mulberry box will be full of good guineas.’ 
The Mayor of old Stratford, in strange agitation, 

have missed being ’prenticed to such a vocation, 
Replied, ‘ Would your actorship teach us the way— 
Weare apt, and don’t doubt that our parts we could play. 

This present of wood 

Shows our hearts to be good; 

But if once we are told 

How to turn it to gold, 

The trunk of the tree we would bring on our backs 

Lo the boughs, stack the roots, and you still should go snacks.’ 
mough, friends,’ says he, 

Bring mulberry-tree, 


And I will ensure you a fine jubilee,’ 
‘A jubilee—Gemini |-Georgs, what is that ?’ * 


There is a good-humoured malice in these lines, an open-air 
—— which was characteristic of the day. 

ick took it up with ardour. The last night of his 
season he announced it from the stage, in one of those 
numerous epilogues with which he used to illustrate and 
“ point” the humours of the day. 


“ My eyes till then no sight will see 
Unless we meet at Sha! re’s jubilee. 
On Avon’s banks, where flowers eternal blow. 
Like its full stream its gratitude shall flow; 
There let us revel, show our fond regard : 
On that lov’d spot first breathed our matchless BARD.” 


A gentleman down at Cambridge, dining with Gray, re- 
peated these lines, and occasioned the poet’s “speaking 
handsomely” of the actor’s happy knack at epilogues. But 
he had no faith in the proposed celebration, and christened it 
Vanity Fair. 

No one in the kingdom would have been better suited for 
the organization of such a project; for no one in the kingdom 
combined in so extraordinary a degree the associations of a 
great player and a great gentleman. He was the link between 
the stage and the genteel world; and his name and personal 
influence actually drew the crowd of the “fine” and fashion- 
able, which brought the festival its success. 

This was not the first time that the “wise men of Strat- 
ford” had appealed to support outside their town for their 
“stock” treasure. Some twenty-three years before, a strolling 
company went over from Warwick to play for the repair of 
the monument; and on that occasion a“ William Shakspeare” 
made a present to one of the actors of a pair of gloves, which 
the actor, on this occasion of his jubilee, now offered to Gar- 
rick. The er donor of the gloves, who was a glazier, 
said they had “been often on the Poet’s hands.” The 
glazier’s father and our “ Poet” were cousins; and on present- 
ing the gloves, the glazier said, “Sir, these are the only pro- 
perty that remains of our famous relation. My father possessed 
and sold the estate he left behind him, and these are all the 
recompense I can make for this night’s performance.” This 
was One of the absurd stories which the imaginary enthusiasm 
of the occasion called up, and it is not likely that Garrick 
accepted the questionable relic that was offered to him. 

Garrick was indeed the whole soul of the affair. He it was 
that gathered the company ; and it would seem that he it was 
that discharged ag deal of the expenses. The prepara- 
tions were on a large and costly scale. Evgrybody about the 
place was interested. A noble proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood actually cut down more than a hundred trees near the 
river to open out the view for the vista. 

It was determined to erect on the common near the river 
a gigantic Rotunda, on the model of the elegant buiiding that 
had been recently erected at Ranelagh, where the ceremonies 
were to take place. The Sixth of September was fixed for 
the opening day. 

The time, however, was so short, and so much had to be 
got through, that about three weeks before the day, nothing 
almost had been done. Garrick sent down his men from the 
theatre; sent down, too, all the Drury-lane glass-lamps, and 
and a whole wardrobe of rich dresses and theatrical finery ; 
but when they arrived they found not even a begianing had 
been made. The boards for the Rotunda had not come trom 
Birmingham, and on the ground was a perfect wreck of the 
Drury-lane lamps, which had been broken to pieces on the 
journey. But the most amusing part of the whole was the 
temper and disposition of the inhabitants, who could neither 
understand the projected celebration nor its details, and who 
viewed the business—which was to be for their advantage— 
with marked distrust and hostility. They would give no- 
thing and lend nothing ; and Mr. Garrick’s agents were really 
anxious to fet away from the place. Even the innkeepers, 
who might look forward to it as to their legitimate harvest, 
were grumbling, and had a strange idea that their plate and 
furniture would be sacked by the horde of excarsicnists that 
would be expected. 

Garrick and Mrs. Garrick set out from London about a 
week before the festival. He brought with him Lacy, his 
partner at Drury-lane, and Angelo, a fencing-master, who was 
to look after the fireworks. They stopped at Oxford on the 
first day, where they had a very pleasant supper with Wilson, 
who was father to the Sir Robert Wilson so well known of 
late; and to the supper was added some delicious fruit 
brought by Mrs. Garrick from the Hampton Gardens. At 
Stratford they stayed at the mayor’s house. He brought with 
him also some of his leading actors—King, and “ gentleman” 
Smith, and others—who were anxious to take part in the 
ceremony, and have their names associated with it. 

At last the great day came round, Monday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember. It had been thrown, as indeed it proved, almost a 
month too late. The “silvery Avon,” to which so many 
poetical apostrophes were to be made, had beea gradually 
rising, and the weather looked threatening ; still the company 
poured in, and came in crowds from every quarter of the 
kingdom. The accommodation of the guests was of the most 
wretched description, and the 3hifts the guests were put to, 
the sufferings they experienced, and the monstrous extortions 
of the townspeople, were long remembered as the real fea- 
tures of the Jubilee. The hospices of the place laid them- 
selves out to pillage the visitors in every possible way. For 
the most “ wretched little shed, with any rags patched into the 
shape of a bed,” a guinea was charged ; a standing place fora 
horse, without hay or oats, was half a guinea ; and in a humo- 
rous account of the affair, afterwards written tu the papers, 
and which seems very like Foote’s own hand, it was said 
that the English Aristophanes was charged nine guineas for 
six hours’ sleep; and had to pay two shillings for asking a 
bumpkin the hour! Everybody seems to have returned dis- 
gusted with these townsfolk of the Bard they were celebrat- 
ing; who were later brought on the stage and into rhyme, 
and held up to the empire as examples of crass stupidity and 
knavery. = 

On the morning of the Wednesday, at early dawn, the visi- 
tors were roused by the firing of cannon, and many were dis- 
turbed in their wretched beds by theatrical waits going round 
in fancy dresses, with “ gittars,” who stopped before each 
house, and sang, with affected jollity, a “ Roundelay :” 


“Let beauty with the sun arise! 
To Shakspeare tribute pay ! 
With heavenly smile and speaking eyes 
Give lustre to the day.’ 


The whole indeed was to have too much of a “ stagey” air, 
and almost justified the critics, who were already sharpening 
their pens for the ridicule that was to come later. It was in- 
deed only Garrick’s correctness and material dignity that 
carried all through, and saved it from being a ludicrous ballet 
in action. The visiters, suffering acutely in the narrow cribs, 
seemed to resent this joytul invitation and, according to the 





“* As soon as morning left his bed, 
Enchanting grounds buzzed round my head, 
From wights ycleped waits; 
First tweedle dum and tweedie dee, 
Then ‘ welcome to our Jubilee!’ 
I longed to break their pate,” 


The scene at breakfast in “ Peyton’s” room must have been 
amusing, for Foote was there, half angry, half amused, and 
scoffing at everything. There was a picture in the room— 
allegorical, according to the fashion of the moment, with the 
motto, “ Oh, for a muse of fire!” and Victor, one of Garrick’s 
people, with a large company, was present: 
“** Oh, fora muse of fire’ and mettle, 
Cries out Foors, to boil the kettle ; 
Curse your jittle squalling souls, 
Bring us butter, bring us rolls. 
Look at Caliban’s wild picture, 
Oh, how like the poet Victor. 
® Teacups rattle, kettles hies, 
Victor! Victor! Foore is Victor. 
Victor, do not mind the picture, 
All, all, all 
Bawl, bawl, bawl, 
Be friends again, and kiss.’’* 


By eight o’clock the magistrates had assembled in the open 
street and had met Mr. Garrick (who was called the “ Steward 
of the Festival”) at the town-hall, where they presented him 
with a medallion of Suakspeare, carved on the eternal “ Mul- 
berry-tree,” and richly set in gold.t He made “a suitable 
reply:” he had to make many such through these lengthy 
proceedings, and fistened this “elegant mark of distinction” 
upon his breast. Most people, indeed, who took part in the 
show, wore a silver medal or a favour, and it was said that 
the sale of these “ elegant marks of distinction” produced sn 
enormous sum. 

From the town-hall the whole company marched in pro- 
cession to the charming church of the place, where there 
was to be the Oratorio of Judith, written by Dr. Arne, Mrs, 
Cibber’s brother, who, like everybody whom Garrick obliged, 
was presently to be dissatisfied, and “ aggrieved,” and pettish. 
The little quiet chancel must have been ru lely disturbed by 
the pompous tones of the oratorio. Mr. Barthelomon led; 
his wife was first soprano. Still the whole was dismal and 
dreary ; the chorus was thin and about as meagre as the au- 
dience. For the great people had not yet arrived. If Trin- 
culo” is to be trusted— 


“Ina corner sat Foote, 
Full of laughter and smut, 
To things holy and grave quite @ stranger: 
The blasphemous wag 
Did his wickedness brag— 
What is truth or religion to him? 
At honou: he'll laugh, 
And friendship throw off 
As quick as he will his cork-limb. 
The oratorio being done, 
We saddle and ruo 
To the bo_th, hamper, scamper, to dinner.” 


When the oratorio was happily done, which was not until 
nearly three, a procession was again formed, with the steward 
at its head, from the church to the Rotunda, with the band in 
front, and a chorus chanting, in a sort of joyous rapture, this 
doggerell : 
“ This is the day—a holiday! 

Drive care and sorrow fir away! 

Let all be mirth and hallowed joy! 

Here Nature nursed her darling boy!” * 


Here a banquet was reserved for some six or seven htn- 
dred ladies and gentlemen: an “ elegant” dinner, says Victor, 
Mr. Garrick’s dependent; but other accounts are not so fa- 
vourable. The guests were charged fifteen shillings, for 
which there were ample prof-ssions of turtle, claret, Madeira, 
and other choice things. But the whole seems to have broken, 
just as most other gigantic feasts have since broken, down. 
Some guests could get nothing, others got what “ was called 
turtle.” There was great confusion, owing to the want of 
seats, and to people long neglec'e¢, rising en masse to help 
themselves. This was the ordinary, as it was called. 

Then about ten, the musicians entered the orchestra, and 
struck up a series of songs, catches, and glees, all tuned to 
the same key of semi-rapture. Many of these were written 
by Garrick, others by Bickerstaff The former was spirited 
and characteristic; and one in particular,“ The Warwick- 
shire Lad,” has a fresh, open-air, vigorous ring, that is very 
suitable and characteristic. Lt was trolled very often during 
the festival, and with Arne’s music, became popular: 


‘“WARWICKSHIRE—A 8ONG. 


** Ye Warwickshire lads and ye lasses 
See what at our Jubilee passes, 
Come revel away, rejuice and be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire lad— 
Warwickshire lad, 
All be glad, 
For the lad of all lads was a Warwickshire lad. 


“ Each shire has its different pleasures, 
Each shire has its different treasures ; 
But to rare Warwickshire all must submit, 
For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire wit— 
Warwickshire wit, 
How be writ, 
For the wit of all wits was a Warwickshire wit. 


“ There never was seen such a creature, 
Of all she was worth he robbed Nature, 
He took all her smiles and he took all ber grief, 
And the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thiet— 
Warwickshire thief, 
He’s the chief, 
For the thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thief.’ 


One line was afterwards parodied comically, and guests 
themselves, ruefully of the bad inas, huammed— 


“The worst of all beds is a Warwickshire bed !”” 


The inevitable Mulberry-tree came in for its share of lyrical 
honour; and it would seem that Garrick himself stood up 
and sang to it, holding a cup “made of the tree” in his 
hand : 

“THE MULBERRY-TREE.” 
(Sung with s cup in his hand made of the tree.) 

“ Behold this fair goblet, ’twas carved trom the tree 
Which, O my sweet Shakspeare, was planted by thee ; 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine, — 

What comes from thy hand must be ever divine. 








* This is clearly a description of what tok place. Victor we 
know tu have een the e; and it falls in exactly with what we 
know of Foote’s manner aud humour. 

+It would almost seem, from a letter in the * Garrick Corre- 
spondence,” vol. i., p. 350, from a Birmingham maker, that Gar- 

ck had ordered this ornament himself, 





rueful account given afterwards in “Trinculo’s Trip to the 
Jubilee :” 
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All shall yield to the Mulberry-tree. 
Tend to thee : 


Blest Mulberry ; 
Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 

And thou, like him, immortal be.” 


He also had seen and been amused at the temper of “the 
bumpkins” of the place, their stupid wonder and surly dis- 
trust. And thus he put together :— 


“THE COUNTRY GIRL.” 
(A comick Serenata by 8.) 
Recitativo. | 
“ For whom must all this puther be ? 
The Emperor of Germanee 
Or great Mogul is coming. 
Such eating, drinking, dancing, singing, 


Buch cannon firing, bells a ringing, 
Such trumpeting and drumming. 


Air. 
“ All this for—Poet—O no— 
Who lived, Lord ks ows, how long ago? 
How can you jeet one, 
How can you ileer one; 
A Poet, a Poet, O no, 
Tis not 80, 
Who lived, Lord knows, how long ago. 


Reeit. 
“* Yet now I cal) to mind 
Our larned Doctor boasted, 
One Shikspur did of all mankind 
Receeve from Heaven the most head.” 


They, indeed, deserved such ridicule. One fellow was ut- 
terly mystified by the bass viol ;:and a “ Banbury man’’ told 
some rustic inquirers that they were about to celebrate 
“ Shakspeare’s resurrection.” its like Foote insisted that 
the popular idea was that of “a Jew Bill;” and in one of the 
plays written later to ridicule the affair, one of the boors is 
made to say that “the pagans is all gone by to see the Jubdilo 
in the Roundhouse |” 

Between nine and ten the company went home to dress, 
and in the interval an immense number of servants cleared 
the amphitheatre and turned it into a ball-room. Meantime 
the town was illuminated, and every house lit up. Large 
transparencies had been painted in front of the townhall, but 
these, which were of course of a Shakspearean character, 
mystified the passing crowd. 

The ball was very brilliant, and the room was very hand- 
some. Every one though: of Ranelagh—a likeness suggested 
My the row of pillars running round “ ten feet” from the wall. 

hus the first day’s entertainment concluded. Everything, 
80 far, had been successful. But next morning was to come 
achange. The weather had been dark and lowering; the 
Avon had been gradually rising, but now the rain was 
streaming down. Nothing more dismal could have been con- 
ceived than fora number of persons of quality to be shut be 
in a little country town, without resources oreven room. All 
the out-door affectations of jollity, and the “ demonstrations 
of joy,” had to be suspended. but the rustics were delighted. 
They looked onthe rains and the rising of the Avon asa 


a Judgment. 


he grand feature of the whole, “ The Pageant,” was thus | gh, 


cruelly interfered with. It was iutended that there should 
have been 4‘grand procession of characters through the 
streets. All the dresses had been brought from Drury Lane. 
“Gentleman” Smith had borrowed Garrick’s own Richard’s 
cap. The effect was to have been imposing. But we can 
hardly regret this loss. This stagey pageant, glittering with 
the tinsel and paste jewels of the property-room, could have 
brought with it only mean associations ; and when afterwards 
transferred to the boards of the two great theatres, was only 
in its filting place. It is almost surprising that the correct 
and chastened mind of Garrick could not have seen the dis- 
cordance between the refined and classical nature of Shak- 
speare and such a raree-show. 

They all then hurried to the Rotunda, where homage was 
to be formally paid to “the Bard” by an ode written to and 
spoken by Garrick, and “set” by Arne. He himself was a 
little out of spirits, perhaps aff-ctcd by the weather and the 
rather serious responsibilities he had undertaken. There had 
been a busy scene that morning at the mayor’s house; and to 
add to his annoyance a local barber—not quite sober—gashed 
him from chin to mouth. Up to the last moment almost Mrs. 
Garrick and the ladies were “ running about,” applying styp- 
tics and trying to stop the bleeding. 

He sat in front of the orchestra in a suit of brown, richly 
embroidered with gold lace, and with his wand and 
medal. F 

The ode was considered an excellent performance—though, 
read now, it is full of the pseudo rapture and affected inspi- 
ration, which was de rigueur in every feature of the festival. 
All, however, seem to have agreed that in its delivery Garrick 
excelled himself. He seems to have roused the audience to 
enthusiasm. The ode was said to have been revised and cor- 
rected by Watson. 

It began by au overture. The airs were sang by the choir, 
while Garrick declaimed the “ Recitativo”—a practice, it is 
said, introduced then for the first time, and with the happiest 
effect. He began “ with a respectful bow’’ to the company, 
which was acknowledged by a universal round of applause. 
He introduced it modestly, and said that his taking it up was 
“more an act of duty than of vanity,” and paid a compliment 
to Gray— 


**O had those bards who charm the listening shore 
Of Cam and Isis tuned their classic lays.’ 


But the best portion was his outlines of some of the Shak- 
spearean characters—especially his description of Falstaff, 
which he illustrated with great force and happy expression. 
He brought in local allusions, especially a rumour of a daring 
} a gamma impiety—tbe enclosure of a common near the 

ver— 

“ And may no sacrilegious hand 
Near Avon’s banks be found 
To dare to parcel out the land, 
And limit Shakspeare’s hallowed ground ?” 


At the end he made a speech, apologized for his own im- 
periections, complimented Dr. Arne as the first musical 
genius of the country, aud pleaded powerfully for Shakspeare, 
the god of thejhour. “ The only remaining honour you can pay 
him,” he said, “is to spzaK for him!” And here he paused, 
expecting, no doubt, a burst of applause. But the audience 
did not quite understand, and there was a sort of titter. On 
this awkwardness Mr. Garrick said that perhaps his proposi- 
tion had come a little too abruptly upon them. So he desired 
the gentlemen of the orchestra to play a piece of music, to 
give them time to “adjust their thoughts.” 


After the music he stood up again and put the same ques- 
tion, when there succeeded an odd proceeding, which seems 
to have been unworthy of such dignity as there was in the 
festive king. The famous Lord Og'eby appeared in the gal- 
lery in his great coat, and called out that he had a good deal 
to say against the memory of Shaks; and was invited 
down into the orchestra by Garrick. He there threw off his 
coat, and appeared in “a suit of fashionable blue and silver” 
—in fact as “a Macaroni or Buck” of the day, and then be- 
gan a strain of comic abuse and satire, directed against Shak- 
speare, saying that he was an author — only of produc- 
ing the vulgar emotions of laughing and crying, with a string 
of smart “ hits” against the festival, and the town, and the 
steward himself. The whole had been carefully planned, and 
was meant to be deeply ironical; but part of the audience 
seems to have acce it as earnest, and another portion not 
to have unders' it. It was, indeed, a r bit of buffoo- 
nery. Then Mr. Garrick addressed the ladies, appealing to 
them specially in verses, in which the mulberry tree was 
once more introduced. Some were a little fatigued by all 
this speeching. Towards the end there came a pressure of 
the crowd, many of the benches gave way, and it went about 
that the Lord Carlisle—half fashionable gambler and half 
dilettante—had been seriously hurt by the falling of a door. 

After this came the dinner, the feature of which was a tur- 
tle of a hundred and | pounds weight. This was, as it 
were, the special day, and the fashionable company had all 
arrived, and were at the dinner, for at night was to be the 
great masquerade and the fireworks. The town was full of 
noblemen and ladies of quality, who were dressing in all surts 
of out of the way little corners. Mr. Meynell and a party 
posted down specially, and had relays of horses along the 
road to take them back again as soon as the ball was over. 

But the fatal rain was still streaming down, and the river 
was rising steadily. It had already overflowed its banks, and 
had begun to flood the field in which the Retunda had been 
built. It was determined, however, to make an attempt to 
let off the fireworks under Angelo’s superior guidance; but 
| proved a miserable failure. ‘ 

Hitherto Foote had been one of the features of the enter- 
taimment. He was seen going about everywhere ridiculing 
everything. Macklin was with him, and there was a report 
abroad that the two were preparing some bit of extravagance. 
On the public walk he had met the foolish country gentle- 
man—“le niais,” as the French would call him—who had 
told him where he came from, and whom he put out of coun- 
tenance by asking who “drove” him there. For some rea- 
son not known—it may have been from some quarrel with 
Garrick—he quitted the town after the masquerade. But he 
took with him a mysterious and ungenerous hostility both to 
Garrick and to the festival, which Garrick had so much at 
heart—an hostility which was to break out later in the bitter 
jests and pasquinade, and all shapes of public ridicule. 

The masquerade began at eleven. But by this hour the 
approaches to the Rotunda were all covered with water, and 
the horses had to wade knee deep to get to the doors. Even 
there planks had to be laid down, to enable the ladies to get 
from their carriages. Such a flood in the river had not been 
known within the memory of any Stratford man; and the 
rustics, who now exulted in it as a judgment from Heaven, 
and who actually began to give out that Mr. Garrick was a 
sort of necromancer, were more than gratified. It did not, 
however, interfere in the least with the splendour of the 

Ow. 

Most of the guests were in fancy dresses, many in dominos 
and masques. There was the Duke of Dorset, Lord and Lady 
Hertford, Lord Grosvenor, Lord Denbigh, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Craven, Lord Beauchamp, the Duke of Manchester, Lord Ply- 
mouth, Lord Carlisle, Lord North, Sir Watkyn, Lord Pem- 
broke, and many more. For the meanest dress, four guiness 
was asked and obtained. Many of the neighbouring squires, 
and their wives and daughters, pinched themselves severely 
to meet the extravagance of this festival. 

The “ masks” that attracted most attention were those of 
Lady Pembroke, the fair Mrs. Bouverie, and Mrs. Crewe, who 
went as three witches; and the discrepancy between their 
real charms and their attempts at self-disfigurement delighted 
the company. Miss Mary Ladbroke, as Dame Quickly, aiso 
excited attention. Mrs. Yates, in a “ goud leg” part, was pi- 
quant as a petit maitre ; and her husband, Mr. Yates, diverted 
the guests as a rough country waggoner. There was also 
Lord Ogleby—“ a gentleman from Oxford”—and Lord Gros- 
venor asa Turk. But there was one character, now almost 
historic, who attracted notice there, but who now is of far 
more interest to us than any of the fashionable persons there, 
and the costly dresses. This was Mr. Boswell. 

General Paoli was in London, staying in Bond Street ; and 
the papers had taken care to notice how Mr. Boswell had 
lodgings near him in the same street, and had been going 
about with the general on the most friendly and intimate 
terms. He had not brought the general down to the masque- 
rade, but he had come himself, and made that famous appear- 
ance there in the character of a Corsican. We can see bim now 


moving about the Rotunda distributing his verses, and 
have almost a picture of his dress, even to its minutest de- 
tail 


Regiment of Foot (Lord Blayney’s.)” (This minuteness is 
'y Boswellian). “She was dressed in a genteel doming 

and before she danced threw off her mask :’”’ another complet, 
7 of Mr. Boswell’s vanity. Mr. Boswell, it was addeq 
had come to the jubilee from a desire of paying @ compliment 
to Mr. Garrick, with whom he has always non a 
agreeable footing.” This is certainly one of the most chara. 
teristic figures in the whole ecene. 

The “celebrated friend of Paoli,” as he was called, ip. 
tended to have spoken his verses, but he was obliged to cop. 
tent himself with distributing copies :— 


“ From the rude banks of Golo’s rapid flood, 
Alas! too deeply tinged with patriot blood, 
Behold a Corsican, in better days 
Eagerly I sought my country’s fame to raise,” 
A gentleman who came disguised as the devil, “ gaye jp. 
expressible offence.” 
Or Lady Pembroke’s appearance as a witch, elegant verge, 
were, of course, to be made presently on the established 
pattern of such testimonials :— 


“ Amongst the various forms assumed 
At Stratford’s masquerade, 
No choice more proper, ’tis presumed, 
Than P—m—ke’s could be made. 


The art of charming, all declare 
That she is wondrous rich in, 

And ’tis agreed of all the fair ‘ 
That she’s the most bewitching.” 


One of the charms of the night was Mrs. Garrick’s dancing, 
She walked a Minuet in “the most graceful manner,” and 
excited the admiration of all by the manner in which she 
performed the measure, This was but more of the good sense 
which waited on every act of the Garrick’s, for another would 
have shrunk from applause which recalls a profession it were 
awkward perhaps to bring to mind. But “my sweet Mn, 
Garrick,” as Hannah More called her, was above such affec. 
tations. A Frenchman, visiting England later, wrote over 
with rapture of another minuet that he had seen her dance, 
But of this Stratford minuet, one gentleman wrote that “it 
was the most elegant dance | shall ever see ;” and in the sar- 
castic rhymes that came out later it was noticed as a charm- 
ing feature— 

* None fairer in the ball were seen, 
None danced more like the Paphian Queen, 
For Garrick has her grace,” 


Not until four o’clock did it terminate. It was thought 
that some 1,500 persons were present, and with it virtually 
terminated the jubilee. The next day, indeed, there was the 
breakfast over again, and a horserace for the jubilee cup of 
£50; but the course was a foot deep in water. Lord Grosve- 
nor and Mr. King and others of note on the turf entered 
horses; and it was won by a groom called Pratt, who de 
clared that though he knew nothing of Shakspeare, or of 
anything that he had done, that he would never part with it, 
Then they went in to dinner, “the French Horns and Clario- 
nets attending ; and the whole wound up with fireworks, for 
the rain had ceased, and other balls, which must have been 
languid enough. And thus the jubilee ended. 

Indeed the whole must have been a scene of rather forced 
enthusiasm and ng ee and nothing but the good com- 
pany and personal connexions of Garrick with the guests 
could have carried it through. This fashion of celebration 
does not belong to our country, our climate, or our character 
istics ; we have not the neat and ready teuch of our French 
neighbours, who can extemporize a féte with all its accom- 
paviment, have it in perfect keeping with the object to be 
celebrated, and exclude everything mean and discordant 
They, too, have background and scenery ready made, charm- 
ing skies, balmy air, and a steady climate that can be reck- 
oned on. Above all, they have light and gay tempers, witha 
childlike relish for light enjoyments, and they do not “take 
their pleasures sadly,” according to the manner of the Eng- 
lish, as was remarked centuries ago. 

It was a pecuniary success, also ; without Garrick it would 
have been a failure. It must have cost him individually 4 
great deal of money. Even his own presents to the town re- 
present a good deal of outlay. For his was the well known 
statue which now stands in the town hall. 

Almost at once the theatres seized on it. A witty but ma- 
licious speech of Foote—an impromptu fait a loisir —was pre- 
sently in everybody's mouth. t 

“ A jubilee,” he said, “as it hath lately appeared, is a pub- 
lic invitation circulated and urged by puffing, to go post with- 
out horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, 
governed by a mayor and aldermen, who are no magistrates; 
to celebrate a great poet whose own works have made him 
immortal, by an ode without poetry, music without melody, 
dinners without victuals, and lodgings without beds: a mas 
querade where half the people appeared barefaced, a horse- 
race up to the knees in water, fireworks extinguished as soon 
as they were lighted, and a gingerbread amphitheatre, whici, 
like a house of cards, tumbled to pieces as soon as it was 
finichad "* 





This is taken from a “communication” to the papers, 
which, from its uncunscious vanity and delightful naiveté be- 
trays Boewell’s own hand in every line. 

e wore the dress of “an armed Corsican chief,” and 
“entered the amphitheatre about twelve o'clock.” (This 
minuteness is highly characteristic). He wore a short dark 
coat of coarse cloth, with a scarlet waistcoat and black splat- 
terdashes. On his head he had a black cloth cap, with the 
gold inscripiion, “ Viva la Liberté,” and the cloth cap was be- 
sides decorated with a blue feather, “so that it had an ele- 
gant as well as a warlike appearance.” He wore, beside, a 
stiletto stuck in a cartouche box, and a musket slung across 
his back. He had no wig or powder, but his own air plaited 
into a queue, and tied at the end with a bunch of blue rib- 
bons. To complete the absurdity of his appearance, he car- 
ried a long vine-stalk in his hand, “by way of staff,” carved 
at the top, “ with a bird, emblematic of the sweet Bard of 
Avon.” He would not wear a mask, but told everybody “ it 
was not proper for a gallant Corsican.” As aoon as he en- 
tered “‘he drew universal attention.”* “ He was first accosted 
by Mrs. Garrick,” and had a good deal of conversation with 
her. In the course of the night, too, we had “ an admirable 
couversation” between Lord Grosvenor, as a Turk, and “ the 
armed Corsican,” on the constitutions of their different coun-| 
tries; and ‘Captain Thomson of the navy, in the character 
of an honest tar, kept it up very well. He expressed astormy 
inclination to stand by the brave islanders. Mr. Bosweil 
danced both a minuet and a country dance with a very pretty 
Irish lady, Mrs. Sheldon, wife to Captain Sheldon, of the 38th 





* We can almost hear Boswell speaking. He was in the habit 





of sen these little personal communiqués sto the St. James 
Doonsng Fest and other journals, 


But Covent Garden led off with a theatrical jubilee called 
“ Man and Wife,” with a Prologue spoken by Weston, which 
brought in all the popular topics relative to the festival. It 
dealt with Garrick gently. A few lines will be a good speci 
men :— 


“ From Stratford arriv’d, piping hot gentlefolks, 
From the rarest fine shows and most wonderful jokes. 
* * * * 
“ First, something in lingo of schools called ‘an Ode,’ 
All critics they tell me, allowed very good. 
One said, you may take it for truth | assure ye, 
It was made by the little great man of old Drury. 
* - x * 
“the main part of the show 
Was long tailed fine comets by fam’d Angelo. 
Some turtle I got which they called pashapee, 
But honest roast beef’s the best turtle for me. 
To bed I must go, for which, like a ninny, 
I paid, like my oetters, no leas than a guinea.” 


Lacy, Garrick’s partner, a man of plain and practical sense, 
had not relished the Stratford scheme, and had forebodings 
about the Drury-lane properties. Still he had great conf- 
dence in the genius of Garrick, who presently determined to 
turn it to some profit in the metropolis. He gave Dr. Are 
the handsome sum of sixty guineas for the music to the ode, 
and at the end of the month, after the “Country Girl” was 
played, produced it at Drury-lane, with the stage arrange 
like an orchestra, and he himself seated in the centre. This, 
however, did not “take,” and it was only performed seve0 
nights. But he had really thought of producing a gro 
spectacle ; and he accordingly wrote a 








* This was afterwards fitted into the “ Devil Upon TW9 
Sticks,”’ 
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sketch, and on the 14th of October brought out “The Jubi- 
” 


we, dering the state of the stage at that time it wasa 
wonderful production, surprisingly ambitious, for the compa- 
ratively rude condition of the drama and its appliances. It 
was pleasantly written, and combined both farce and spec- 
tacle. In it was shown the courtyard of the inn, with Moody, 
who was the “ standing” Irishman, having to sleep in a post- 
, and all the humours which might arise from the over- 
qowding of the little town. Thus alluding to the Shakspea- 
yean names given to the rooms in the inn :—“ A waiter orders 
one to carry eight glasses of jeliy to the little thin man who 
ig with the tall lady, in ‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ and bids ano- 
stop the quarrel in the ‘ Katherine and Petruchio.’” 
King played one of the local country clowns, whose terrors 
and prejudices had furnished such amusement. But the pro- 
cession, throu h what represented a street in Stratford must 
have been ly imposing. There were sixteen drummers 
jesding the way, @ band of music, men carrying banners, and 
then a long train of actors and actresses, all dressed to repre- 
sent the leading parts of Shakspeare’s plays—each play bein 
Garrick walked as ‘ Benedick,” King as “ Touchstone,” 
Mrs. Abington as the comic “ muse,” and Mrs. Barry as the tra- 
ic“ muse,’ drawn in a triumphal car. Garrick, who knew the 
ness in the end of judicious outlay, spared no money on 
the “mounting” of the piece, and the result was that for 
ninety-two nights the town went to see it, and ever went in 
qowds. They were divided into “the Roman characters,” 
“Caesar,” “ Coriolanus ;” “ Roman ladies dishevelled,” said the 
directions, and “ Brutus” and “ Cassius” “ bearing dag- 
» with “soft music” and “grand music.” Then came 
old English characters—“ Prospero,” and “ magical music,” 
«drunken sailors ;” “Oberon” and “ Titania,” “in a nut- 
shell,” 10 fairy music; “ Hamlet” to “solemn music,” follow- 
ing the “@host,” “with his sword drawn;” ‘ Ophelia” in 
«her madness ;” “ Lear ;” “ Macbeth,” “ with daggers bloody;” 
“Lady Macbeth” “asleep, with the candle and phial,” to the 
“Dead March in Saul.” 
The whole must have been a wonderful and pleasing pa- 


geant. 
A ROYAL RECEPTION AT BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 


The Courts which Her Majesty is now holding at Bucking- 
ham Palace give a peep at society in its very prettiest aspect. 
They differ from the drawing rooms, in being limited as to 
the number of those who attend, and are held at Buckingham 
instead of St. James’s Palace. To be present at a drawing- 
room it is merely necessary to be presented by some lady 
who has already been introduced to the Queen (it is quite en 
rigle to present some one at the very same Drawing-room at 
which you are yourself presented for the first time—many 
mammas are presented, and present their daughters on the 
same occasion), and to send your own and her name to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office some little time beforehand, and 
then (unless there is some particular reason which necessarily 
deprives you of the honour of appearing before royalty, 
which scarcely ever happens, for naturally people so situated 
would scarcely apply for a privilege from which they knew 
they were debarred, and so subject themselves to a humilia- 
tion) you receive the necessary cards, and duly appear on the 
day appointed, when your presenter must be present. This 
is not so at the Courts now held by Her Majesty. The few, 
last year, were more exclusive even than these, the members 
of the diplomatic corps, the ministers and their families, and 
avery few of the haute noblesse alone receiving commands to 
attend 


This year the Gazette contained an announcement that on 
stated days a few courts would be held, the number of ladies 
and gentlemen present at euch being limited to 250; and that 
all persons wishing to attend must send a written application 
containing their names and addresses to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, not before the 1st of March, which would be submitted 
to the Queen for her approval. So many people seemed 
anxious to pay homage to their sovereign, and to welcome 
her back to public life, that in three or four days it was given 
out that the list was complete, and no more names could be 
accepted. Those who were among the lucky number received 
in due time a green card of admission to Buckingham Palace, 
stamped with the royal arms, which stated that the Court 
would take place on a certain day at three o’clock, the State 
apartments being opened an hour previously. The other 
side of this same card contained directions to attend in full 
dress, viz., ladies with trains and lappets, gentlemen in uni- 
form or court-dress, and to bring with you besides two large 
white cards with your name clearly written thereon. In the 
case of presentations the cards of admittance were pink, and 
contained the name of the presenter, as well as the lady or 

tleman presented ; for, as none of these courts are specially 
voted to gentlemen, they are presented at the same time as 
the ladies, ‘ 

The Court held on Friday, the 23rd ult., was a brilliant one. 
If the number of cards issued were strictly limited to 250, 
there must be in addition a certain number ot privileged ones, 
Who come within the category of private friends, for there 
oo to us to be a very much larger attendance than 

a 

Weentered by the great entrance of Buckingham Palace, 

ugh a very fine quadrangle, to the steps of the portico, 
where red-coated royal footmen, still weariug a band of crape 
on their left arms, ushered us into the magnificent entrance 
hall, paved with variegated marble, and bordered with a 
‘croll of sienna; the ceiling supported by columns of white 
marble with Corinthian capitals. We passed up a short 
flight of stairs facing the doorway, crossing the sculpture gal- 
lery, which extends the whole length of this part of the build- 
ing, and contains some fine busts of the Royal Family, into a 
large room, looking on to the garden. Here, with the assist- 
ance of plenty of maid servants who were present, we divested 
ourselves of our necessary wraps, for, though the sua shone, 
the Marchwinds blew,and,if “acloud of dust in March is wortha 
king’s ransom,” a good many ransoms went begging that day. 
Thea we retraced our steps t» the entrance hall, and ascend- 

the great staircase, which was lined with beefeaters, in 
their red uniforms and flat-crowned hats. These beefeaters, 
Or, a8 they are more properly called the Yeomen of the Guard, 
add a great deal to the grandeur of state ceremonials, They 
owe their origin to Henry the Seventh, who instituted them 
at his coronation, apparently to add lustre to the occasion, 
but, in truth, for the better protection of his person. As their 
name implies, they were in the first instance chosen from 
among the yeomen, or small farmers, “ which yeomen,” as 
Fuller Temarks, “are but gentlemen in the ore, whom the 
next generation may refine.” At first they were fifty in num- 

T; now there are only forty, twenty-tour of whom are al- 
Ways on duty at the Tower of London. Some declare them 
to have been called Beefeajers because they were supposed to 
AeTYe at the sideboard or buffetier of the sovereign ; but this 





scarcely comes within their province. Their duty is supposed 
to be, to attend about the person of the monarch, and to assist 
to remove the furniture, bedding, &c., from one palace to 
another; this they did when George II. went to Hanover. 

Perhaps the term Beefeater is due toa frolic of bluff Hal 
the Eighth, who, when hunting one day, and very hungry, 
paid a visit to the Abbot of Reading, disguised as a Yeoman 
of the Guard, just as he was about to commence dinner. Tae 
prelate, astonished at the very hearty meal made by his guest 
off a fine sirloin of beef, declared he would give £100 to be so 
hungry. When the monarch left him he determined to give 
the worthy man a similar appetite, and consequently had him 
arrested a few days afterwards, and kept in prison on bread 
and water. After some time, when he considered he was in 
a position to do it justice, Henry ordered a piece of beef to be 
set before him, which the poor prisoner eagerly devoured ; 
the king then appeared, reminded him of his wish, and in- 
sisted on his paying him the £100 before he was discharged— 
hence, may be, the term of Beefeater. 

At the head of the staircase we entered a small room, where 
we gave up our green card and one white one; then crossing 
the picture gallery, passed into the blue drawing-room, where 
the rest of the guests were assembled, waiting tor the other 
rooms to be opened—some chatting by the large, comfortable 
fire, others, in groups seated or standing about the room. 

The blue drawing-room is a very splendid apartment, up- 
holstered with blue damask “ silk,” in panels; on either side, 
rich gold bordering. The window curtains, hangings, &c., 
all likewise of the same rich blue silk. On both sides of the 
fireplace were full length portraits, by Winterhalter, of the 
Queen and of the late Prince Consort. All the furniture was 
elaborately carved, and overlaid with burnished gold, and 
covered also with blue silk. Against the wall were fine mar- 
ble pillars, and from the ceiling, which was profusely enriched, 
hung seven beautiful glass chandeliers. 

In a comfortable seat by the window, which looked on to 
St. Jumes’s Park, we had time to glance aroundus. We 
seemed rather at a pleasant party at ajgreat house. A tone 
of fashion pervaded everything. The dresses were magnifi- 
cent, glittering with exquisite diamonds, and with lace. The 
favourite colours seemed green, blue, and mauve. The head- 
dresses of the row ge ladies were composed of flowers, worn 
forward on the head, but noi very high, and coming just above 
the chignon at the back. The lappets were mostly of tulle, 
not jace as formerly, and are certainly more becoming. The 
married ladies wore velvet coronets, studded with gold, or 
more frequently diamonds. Battlemented headdresses were 
in great favour, with diamond stars let ic between them. 
Crinoline was d-cidedly very much abangoned. The dresses 
were exceedingly long, and generally of tulle, with lace, 
flowers, &c., the trains and bodies, which corresponded, being 
of moiré or rich silk, and great many of velvet. 

After we had waited for about twenty minutes a door at 
the farther end of the room was thrown open. This occa- 
sioned a stir, and everybody rose from their seats, concluding 
that we should soon be in the presence chamber. However, 
it was not so; the next room was a similar one to the one we 
had left, only the hangings were dark blue instead of light. 
This led us into a red drawing-room, and then into a yellow 
one, and thea we again crossed the picture-gallery, the end 
of which was lined with gentlemen-at-arms. 

This corps of gentlemen-at-arms was instituted in Henry 
VIIL’s time, and although, now-a-days, their principal duty 
seems to be to appear in a very gorgeous scarlet and gold 
uniform, with brass helmets and plumes on state occasions, 
in old times they have often taken an active part in defence of 
their sovereign. They were mainly instrumental in puttin 
down the insurrection of Sir William Wyatt. It is recorde 
that at the coronation of George IV., they wore a gorgeous 
scarlet dress, slashed with blue, and covered with gold. The 
officers of their body, in commané on the occasion of a Royal 
wedding, or coronation, usually receive the honours of knight- 
hood. As we entered the picture-gallery, the Queen’s page 
removed our trains from our arms, and they now trailed be- 
hind us on the ground. By this time we were walking in 
single file, and the next step brought us to the throne-room, 
and into the presence of royalty. e now gave up our thin 
white card, with our name on it, to the page standing by the 
Queen, who read it aloud to her Majesty as we passed, and 
curtseyed low before her. She wore a black robe and train, 
trimmed with miniver fur, and the Mary Queen cf Scots cap, 
with the long veil, all of tulle, and ornamented with dia- 
monds; her necklace and brooch were of diamonds, and the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Star and Garter, and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Order, crossed her shoulders. Beside her 
stood the Princess of Wales, in a blue velvet train and white 
tulle dress, trimmed with blue velvet ; she looked pretty, and 
fresh as ever, as she smiled graciously on those who passed 
her. At her side were the Princesses Helena and Louise, 
who wore very becoming trains of pink silk trimmed with 
swansdowr, and white tulle dresses; then came the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, dressed in light blue, happy and_merry- 
looking as usual ; by her, the Princess of Hohelohe Langen- 
bourgh; and then the Priace of Wales, Prince Alfred, and 
Prince Arthur. We were all very much in love with the 
little Princess Beatrice, who was stationed behind the Queen, 
on her right, in a pretty white tulle dress, with a band of 
blue velvet across her head, from which her hair fell on 
her shoulders in luxuriant curls; it seemed quite a pleasing 
innovation to see a child at a ceremonial of this kind. We all 
passed, promiscuously ; a peeress followed me, and on being 
presented the Queen kissed her affectionately—indeed it 
seemed to me that the Princess of Wales and the other 
Princesses shook hands and spoke to a great many Oo! those 
who passed them. There were very few people standing 
behind the Queen and Court, only the Mistress of the Robes, 
Bedchamber women, and others in attendance, whereas at 
a Drawing-room many of the diplomatic corps and others 
have the privilege of joining in the general circle, and remain- 
ing in the throne-room all the time. 

The throne-room at Buckingham Palace is a very fine room, 
about sixty-five feet long, richly gilt, and hung with crimson 
silk. The ceiling is exceedingly beautiful, and the frieze con- 
tains bassi-relievi, by Bailey, representing the Wars of York 
and Lancaster. In an alcove at the end is the Imperial throne, 
surmounted by a wreath borne by winged figures, to which 
are attached a medallion with the Royal initials. The Privy 
Councils are held here. The Queen and the Royal Family 
were ranged before this throne; and, unlike St. James's 
Palace, where we enter the presence chamber at a door on 
the left of the Queen, and leave by one immediately at her 
right hand, the door by which we left this throne-room faced 
Her Majesty, so that the difficulty of becking before Royalty 
was much increased, as we were compelled to traverse the 
whole length of a very long room. This door led to another 
drawing-room, where were some fine old pictures. Standing 
in this doorway, we commanded a capital view of all that 
was going on in the throne-room ; and the various officials, 
whose doty it was to keep a clear space for those passing 


away from the presence, had very hard work indeed to do 
their duty, so persistent was everybody to see as much as 
possible. We could either go down the great staircase at 
once, or pass through the picture gallery. We clrose the lat- 
ter path. It is a good gallery, 164 feet in length, lighted by 
three parallel ranges of skylight. The floor is carpeted, and 
with a fine oak margin. The fireplaces are very rich, with 
exquisitely carved female figures, in marble. The collection 
of | ape boasts some treasures by Dutch, F'emish, Italian, 
and English masters. The coup d’wil, on descending the 
grand staircase, was very beautiful. The steps of the staircase 
itself are of white marble, carpeted ; therailings, of mahogany, 
are profusely ornamented with gilding, and were decorated 
some years since by Louis Gruner. As we stood at the top 
we could see the entrance to the state apartments, with the 
fine staircase for the foreground. Descending the stairs be- 
fore us, were the whole body of beefeaters, in thelr gorgeous 
uniform; in the fine hall beneath wus the gay throng of 
ladies and gentlemen, waiting for their carriages, with the 
various attendants hurrying backwards and forwards. We 
waited a long while, and had full time to look about us, 
Many celebrities were there. Disraeli and his wife among 
the rest. He looked il! and worn, in that most unbecoming 
of all costumes, the ministerial full dress. Some of the liveries 
were very grand, and the crowd outside fully appreciated 
them. An occasion of this kind affords a good opportunity to 
foreigners, for seeing the fine horses and carriages which are 
acknowledged to be unrivalled throughout the world. 
Buckingham Palace was originally old Buckingham House, 
erected by the learned and accomplished John, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in 1703, on the site of what was then Mulberry-gar- 
dens. The edifice, as it now exists, was commenced by George 
1V., but it was not occupied until our Queen ascended the 
throne, and she added the present front facing the Park. It 
is said to be unfitted for state ceremonials, but it struck me as 
far grander and more appropriate than the old palace at St. 
James’s, built by Henry the Eighth on the site of a leper 
hospital !—Condensed from the London Queen. 


BREAKING A JAM. 


Few people have any idea of the dangers and difficulties 
that attend the trade by which Great Britain ie supplied with 
the timber used in her various requirements. They observe 
large timber-ships discharging on her quays, and suppose, 
perhaps, that it is the result of a trade no more hazardous to 
life than that of any other product of this globe which they 
see complacently drawn within Britain’s mighty commercial 
vortex. Very different, however, is the fact: in the produc- 
tion and handliog of timber in all its stages, from the felling 
of the tree to its transport across the ocean, more lives are 
lost through accident, more coolness aud contempt of danger 
called for, than perhaps in any oiher pursuit. The following 
incidents in my own experience will give aa idea of the great 
danger attendant on one branch of the lumber-trade, that of 
driving or floating tue timber down the river—on the ice of 
which it was deposited in the wiuter—to the port whence it 
is shipped to England. 

I was born in Canada, and from the age of eighteen, have 
passed my life principally in the gloumy recesses of her 
woods, far from the abodes of civilization, following the ar- 
duous and often ruinous pursuit of a lumber-man, as we who 
get out the timber are called, and amongst a class of men 
bardy and daring as the world can show, had become noted 
on our river, from a chance escapade of mine one spring in 
“ driving.” 

We were well down the river, and had united our gang 
with several others whom we had overtaken ; there were per- 
haps one hundred and fifty men altogether. We were running 
through a rapid, free from rocks, but still, from the enormous 
bedy of water pouring through a narrow passage, sufficiently 
wild to daunt the bravest among us, and prevent the men 
practising a favourite feat, and one in which lives are often 
lost—“‘ running the rapids on a stick of timber.” I was 
working at the head of the rapid, shoving the timber from 
the banks, when I suddenly became aware that the stick I 
was on—a red pine spar about eighty feet long—was bound 
for the rapid, and that I could not avoid being an unwilling 
passenger. At first, I thought there was no great danger, my 
only fear being that either end of the long spar might strike 
the shore, in which case I should certainly be swept off, and 
most probably smashed by some other stick. However, we 
ran the rapid in splendid style, the spar keeping perfectly 
straight, and not rolling in the least; in fact, it was as steady 
as though it was on shore. The swells were running ver 
high, and as I darted past the men who lined the banks, 
saw by their alarmed faces that they thought I was in great 
danger ; and now came the pinch; for as we drew near the 
tail of the rapid—boiling and seething like a Maelstrém—I saw 
that a collision with another stick of timber, which was being 
whirled round in an eddy, was unavoidable. I had a hand- 
spike in my band, and thinking I might be able to get on the 
other stick, I ran towards the end of the spar. I had got 
within ten feet of the enc, when the two sticks—going in con- 
trary directions—struck, fortunately for me, exactly in the 
same line. I left my spar, of course, in a hurry, and describ- 
ing a curve, alighted, after an atrial flight of some twenty 
feet, fair on the other stick. The handspike, grasped in both 
hands, and held in front across the body, saved me from fall- 
ing. To spring up, run to the end of the stick, and swim 
ashore, was the work of a few moments. The men cheered, 
for they thought it was through my own agility that my life 
was saved ; whereas, I was not a tree agent in the matter, and 
had the sticks not met end on, should most probably have 
been drowned or smashed. 

This feat established my reputation tor courage; and the 
following adventure, slmost unparalleled, I imagine, in the 
history of man’s escape trom apparently certain death, placed 
me at the head of our river, and I believe that the igno- 
rant French Canadians who witnessed it think I bear a 
charmed life. 

It was in the spring of 64. Embarking all my capital in 
lumbering, I had, during the winter, placed a very considera- 
ble amount of square timber on the Ko-wash-gong, a branch 
of the Madawaska, a large tributary of the river Ottawa; all 
my energies were strained to the ulmost to get it down to 
market, for my future depended on the result. [hada gang 
of thirty good men, but unfortunately, as it turned out, 
placed myself in all situations of danger ; this, indeed, is al- 
ways looked for from the ‘boss of the drive,” but I ought to 
have evgaged anoth:r man in that capacity. All went well 
for a time, and could I pass a dangerous and dreaded rapid 
without a jam—as an accumulation of timber, consequent on 
perhaps one stick jamming up the passage is called—I felt 
secure of a profitable return for my winter work. — 

It is usual, before running timber through a rapid, to throw 
a boom across the river, at a short distance above, to confine 
the timber, which being allowed to pass down in small quan- 
tities, and entirely stopped, it necessary, cannot, under proper 
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management, jam to any extent; but such was the rapidity 
of the river at this point, that we were obliged to have our 
boom some three miles above the rapid, and the quantity of 
timber in that ‘hree miles was quite sufficient to cause a very 
large jam, should any hitch occur. I was well aware of the 
danger, and had my best men stationed at the rapid, to guide 
the timber into the channel, and was there myself most of the 
time. We had run a large number through successfully, and 
I was congratulating myself that all would go well, when, 
towards evening, a rush of timber came down ; one large piece 
struck first one shore, slewed round, and caught the other. 
In a moment, a jam was formed. Now, could we have 
stopped the timber from comiug down, we could have easily 
broken the jam, but the timber came down so fast upon us 
that our efforts were useless, and for that evening we gave 
up, and returning to camp, which was up at the boom, awaited 
the daylight with a similar feeling of coming danger that 1 
should think hangs over an army the night previous to a 
battle. It was, we knew, almost a certainty that some of our 
small number would not live to see that jam broken. In the 
morning, we started for the rapid; I and another man went 
in a boat, the rest by land. About a mile above the large 
rapid was another one, at the head of which we were in the 
habit of leaving the boat, for the only ‘attempt hitherto made 
to rwn it resulted in the death of the adventurers, two Yan- 
kees; but this morning I saw with dismay that a boat might 
live through it; the cause I well knew; it was caused by the 
jam damming back the water, and it enabled me to form an 
estimate of the pile of timber that must have accumulated 
during the night. Although there was nothing to be gained 
by sunning the boat through the rapid, I felt reckless, and 
determined to do what in all probability cuuld not be done 
again ; so, receiving an assurance from the man with me that 
he would risk his life on the issue, I put the boat in the 
channel, We passed in safety, though we ha:' several narrow 
escapes, and soon arrived at the jam. 

What a scene it was, and how hopeless it seemed, that man 
could do anything amidst such a mighty rush of waters! I 
had seen a jam on which three hundred men hed worked for 
three — before breaking it; but this looked worse: the 
suow-distended river, hemmed in between precipices thirty 
feet high, and still further obstructed by the huge mass of 
timber piled up level with the banks, was boiling with im- 
petuous rage. The timber itself was matted and interlaced in 
every conceivable manner; some pieces reared right on end, 
and the whole forming a mass fully thirty feet above the or- 
dinary level of the water, but which was now pouring over it. 
To make the matter worse, I tound that only about ten men 
had arrived; the rest, having lost their way, did not make 
their appearance until evening. Afier a careful examination, 
I found that the mischief was caused by one stick ly ing across 
the channel, and I thought if that could be cut, the jam wou!d 
break ; but this was an operation of such extreme danger, 
that all the men hung back, and refused to attemptit. The 
only portion of the stick visible was in the centre of the stream, 
for the water, though pouring in masses over the sides of the 
jam, did not overtop the middle. My idea was to fasten a 
rope to the stick, and then cut it nearly through; then, b 
means of the rope, all hands could break it, and all might be 
well. At length one of the men agreed to go down with me; 
but after working a short time, be became frightened, and 
went on shore. All at once, the stick broke, and the jam be- 
gan slowly to move. My first feeling was that of joy, for I 
remember thinking I had made one thousand pounds by that 
operation ; and even after I had attained the summit of the 
jam, and the timber was beginning to break up, I did not ap- 
prehend any great danger. I had noticed one place above.the 
rapid where the water eddied into shore, and I felt sure that 
by jumping in there,I should be able to catch some over- 
hanging branches, and be all right; but when I reached the 
spot, it was changed, and the water on both sides was run- 
ning like a mill-race. 1 still ran on, now thoroughly alarmed, 
jumping from stick to stick, hoping to find some chance to 
get ashore. But I soon saw that though I was going very 
tast up the timber, I was also going fast into therapid. I im- 
mediately turned, and ran down, hoping that perhaps the 
timber might go through without breaking up; but before 
me, a8 1 opened the rapid, I saw a sight that at once took 
away from me all hope ef going through alive. The banks, 
as I have said before, were about thirty feet high, and in tie 
stream were here and there huge rocks, whicb broke the 
straight line of the channel : the whole ravine, as I now gazed, 
elevated above, and about to make the fatal plunge into it, 
‘was one tumultuous heaving mass of timber; bardly any wa- 
ter could be seen; but the huge sticks were thrown in all di- 
rections, many of them turning end over end. In knew that 
no man could go through that and live. 

Hoping that at least I should be killed at once, I sat down 
on a stick, and i distinctly remember seeing one of the men 
who had run down the rapid as soon as the jam broke, and 
managed to clamber down the rocks, making motions for me 
to seize his pole. I shouted to him: “It is no use,” for I 
knew that I should have pulled him in. An instant after- 
wards, I was struck in the back with a stick of timber, and 
this, which was the danger I most dreaded, proved the means 
of saving my life. I was thrown forward, and where I fell, 
the timber opened a little, and I slipped through. This was 
an extraordinary escape; for perhaps—so tightly was the tim- 
ber packed—in no other part of the jam could | have doneso, 
and it isto this I owe my life. From boyhood, I had been 
accustomed to diving, and it at once occurred to me, that 
though I must be killed on the surface, ] might perhaps live 
through, if I could keep below the timber; and I found I had 
just hit the channel, which formed a sort of canal perhaps six 
feet deeper than the main floor of the rapid. The timber not 
being able to fill this up, the water was rushing along in an 
unbroken mass; but I question whether I should have been 
able to keep down, if I had not fallen in with a small stick of 
red pine, which, from its weight, had sunk below the main 
body of the timber. 1 grasped this, placing my arm round 
it, but even in the fearful position I was in, I was cool enough 
to remember, that probably as we passed along my arm would 
be broken by contact with the rocks, so I changed the arm. 
merely putting pyctor on it. How anxiously I looked for 
light overhead! The noise was deafening, but all was dark. 
Ihave since calculated, by watching timber going through, 
that I was about one and a quarter minutes under water, but 
to me it seemed never-ending. I had at last made up m 
mind that though it was certain death, up I must go, when 
saw daylight overhead, and knew that we were through; 1 
let go my stick, and struck out for the surface. I don’t 
know how, in my disabled state, I managed to do it, but I 
soon found myself lying on a stick of timber, and whirling 
round in an eddy at the foot of the rapid. My situation was 
atill full of danger, for I now found I could not move; I felt 
paralysed with the blow I had received when knocked into 
the water; I was also fearfully bruised by scraping against 
the rocks under water. The same man who had offered me 
his pole as I went into the rapid, and, indeed, the only one 


who saw me go down—for the rest seeing me run up the jam, 
had gone up to help me—here nobly came to my assistance, 
and at the imminent risk of his life, succeeded in gaining the 
stick I was on. He said: “I need not ask you if you are 
hurt, for you would not lie there if you were not; can I help 
you?” Isaid: “No; butif I fail off, you must jump in on 
the other side of the stick, and hold me up.” I told him he 
would likely be —_— he said he would stay by me until 
the men came up. e went spinning round for some time, 
for the men, when they did come, seemed afraid; but at length 
they succeeded in catching hold of the stick I was on, and I 
was saved. 

For three days, I lay on the bank, unable to be moved ; but 
thanks to a constitution that seems to defy bodily injury, 1 am 
now all right, except that my knee-cap was broken under wa- 
ter, and still pains me now and then; and this winter again 
sees me in the woods, again to drive timber, 1 hope with a 
better result, through the same rapid. 





ELEPHANT-BAITING IN INDIA. 


At the beginning of November, 1863, I chanced to be at 
Baroda during the race week, not so much, perhaps, to see 
the races (which may certainly be denominated as ‘second- 
rate) as to see the province of Guzerat, the “ garden of India,” 
and the independent native state of B a, which is go- 
verned by a rajah, or “ guicowar” as he is called. This gui- 
cowar is at all times most obliging, and willing to do what he 
can to promote the enjoyment of any Europeans who may. 
chance to be there, and especially, I believe, during the races, 
to which he presents a handsome £120 cup, and generally at- 
tends the meeting himself. Well, before we had been there 
many days, my friend and I received an invitation, through 
the resident, to be present at a grand “tumasha,” which was 
to be given by his highness in the course of a day or two, 
and at which most of the few Europeans in the station would 
be present. This, of course, we accepted; and, after ascer- 
taining that the sports would embrace an elephant “ bait,” 
with the possibility of an encounter between two rhino- 
ceroses, settled down to wait as patiently as possible for 
the time. ‘ 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the day appointed, 
an open carriage, drawn by two white horses, whose sides 
were painted with the native idea of gorgeous birds, with 
paradisical tails, &c., and sent for our accommodation by 
the guicowar, arrived at our bungalows, and as the scene of 
contention was about three or four miles off, and punctuality 
was generally observed, we made a start of it at once. On 
the road through the town the natives seemed mostly to be 
dressed in their best, and on one or two occasions we came 
upon “ swells” mounted upon their very gorgeously capari- 
soned elephants, and scrupulously protected from the sun by 
immense umbrellas burne by attendants, a most carefully ob- 
served mark of nobility. Just before arriving at our desti- 
nation we saw a large crowd, as it seemed, of men coming 
towards us on foot at a jog trot, and making a most infernal 
row. On nearer approach, however, it turned out to be the 
guicowar himself, surrounded by his rather extraordinary 
body guard, armed chiefly with swords, but preserving no 
sort of order among themselves, although they managed to 
keep the road clear for the royal palanquin and its occupant, 
who was arather young-looking man of about five-and thirty, 
very plainly dressed in white, and, as far as I could see, with- 
out any of the usual profuse native ornamental jewellery. 
His progress along the crowded streets was attended by re- 
verential salaams, and reminded me very forcibly of a field 
of ripe hay violently disturbed by a sudden gust of wind. 
As soon as he had passed we dropped in his rear, and ina 
few minutes more had accomplished our journey. 

Descending from the carriage, we mounted some steps, at 
the top of which stood the Prime Minister, who, as we reached 
him, extended his hand English-fashion, which we, English- 
fashion, gave a hearty shake ; and then, being unfortunately 
not particularly well up in the language of the country, ex- 
changed a few dumb but doubtlessly expressive signs of mu- 
tual satisfaction, and, preceded by a guide through a tew dark 
rooms and down two or three invisible steps—of course just 
as one least expected them—emerged into the private balcony 
of the guicowar. A very fine sight here awaited us; all alon 
the other three sides of the theatre, which was a large enclosed 
rectangular space of about 200 by 100 yards, were crowded 
some thousands of natives, sitting on the walls or the banks 
above; their head-dresses were composed ofall the colours of 
the rainbow, looking, indeed, very much like a large and 
gaudy mosaic, but withal exceedingly picturesque. ithin 
the inclosure were grouped somewhere about 80 or 100 men, 
partially stripped and almost a armed with long bam- 
boo-shafted spears. These athletes kept walking about un- 
derneath our balcony, brandishing their spears and showing 
their muscle, until the time for the commencement of the fun 
arrived, evidently under the impression that hiding their 
lights under bushels formed no part of their duty. 

The first feat to be performed was the baiting of an ele- 
phant, which, being in a state of “ must,” is naturally exces- 
sively savage and blood-thifsty. He was fastened securely 
within an arch at one side of the enclosure with chains at- 
tached to all four legs; and now to loose them, which his 
keeper did very scientifically, first his fore legs, and then the 
hind ones, which operation seemed to relieve him immensely, 
for he gave himself a good stretch, very much in the same 
manner as a dog does after sleep, and then walked calmly and 
unconcernedly into the middle of the arena. The poor beast 
seemed to me to bein wretched condition, and had, undoubted- 
ly, been starved for the occasion ; let us hope he had a good 

inner after he had played his part. And then he was sur- 
rounded by his tormentors, yelling at him, running up close 
to him, and shaking cloths ia his face, and then getting away 
again as fast as possible, as the beast turned upon them to 
pursue them, which it was prevented doing to any extent by 
one man taking the other’s place, and, in turn, diverting his 
attention. This little game went on for about a quarter of an 
hour without much excitement, and I was beginning to get 
rather tired of it all, and to think it a “do,” when suddenly 
a large native squib, which burns with a great noise for about 
one minute, was lighted close to his nose, and went off with 
a capital roar. This seemed to puzzle him rather, and at last 
he undoubtedly began to get very angry; for now three or 
four squibs were going at once, and the great and apparently 
unwieldy brute began to rush about and try in earnest to 
make powder of some of his tormentors. After two or three 
minutes of this, whilst he was apparently doing his best to 
catch one man, who was running away from him as fast as 
he could, he suddenly stopped like a shot, and turning right 
round with a swiftness almost incredible, came right on an- 
other who was hopping gaily after him and evidently not ex- 
pecting this sudden attac 

By a great exercise of activity, however, before the elephant 





was actually upon him, he was just able to turn and 
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start off at an angle; short, however, as was the distance be. 
tween pursuer and pursued, the elephant managed to cyt off 
the angle, and I, and most of the spectators, I fancy, though 
it was undeniably all U P with him. In ten yards or to the 
elephant raised his trunk for a very palpable purpose, the m 
at that time being about two or three yards in front of him “ 
then down it came with a swoop, and just brushed the man’, 
back, who again doubled like 4 hare, and this time the gj, 
ope disappointed in his stroke, left him, and very soon had 
attention distracted by others. They now all drew off 
from him and left the animal to compose himself for g fey 
minutes, previous to catching him again. For this p 
some men appeared, carrying four immense pincer-like ep. 
trivances, one of which the keeper took and approached 
bebind the elephant, who was now standing still, whilst 
of the athletes distracted his attention in front by wayiy 
cloths and brandishing spears. Noiselessly as a cat went as 
keeper to within about three yards of his victim, then with 4 
sudden rush and a bound you saw him stretch out his hap 
heard a click, and the next moment master keeper wag te, 
yards off, and the elephant was standing on three legs, ey), 
dently undergoing the most acute pain. The meaning of q} 
this is, that the keeper had fastened one of these pair of 
pincers on to the bottom of the leg of the elephant, wher 
they are extremely sensitive, the instruments, having very 
sharp points, penetrate the flesh, as they close with a very 
strong spring which keeps them in that position, and the paip 
caused by this-renders the elephant, in a short time, so tame 
again that he iseasily secured, and marched out limping on three 
legs and loaded with chains, like the veriest felon that eye 
uncerwent penal servitude. 

The nearer escape a man has from being caught and trod. 
den by the elephant, the greater the sport is supposed to be, 
and the hero of the day always receives | of bakshcesb, 
I believe, from the guicowar. The last time, | hear, that there 
was an elephant-bait, the elephant “as so nearly securing hig 
victim that he had actually got his trunk round him, when by 
some miraculous process, which only a nigger could have sy. 
ceeded in, the man managed to wriggle himself out through 
the trunk and escaped, which part so pleased the royal po. 
tentate that he presented him on the spot with a small village, 
as a compensation for so nearly losing his life —Oor. London 





OXFORD VERSUS CAMBRIDGE. 
The University Boat Race. 


Few sights are better worth witnessing than the annual 
aquatic contest between the two sister Universities. There ig 
something thoroughly honest and hearty about it; we know 
beforehand that the fight will be a fair one, honourable alike 
to victors and vanquished, and that, accidents excepted, it 
will be really the best crew which reaches the winning-post 
first. To Englishmen, moreover, the sight is one which cap. 
not fail to be heart-stirring. The qualities which are required 
in a University oarsman are exactly those qualities which 
have given to England her place amongst the nations—patient 

erseverance, dogged determination, grand, irresistible pluck. 

he severe preparatory training which must be gone through 
before the thews and sinews of the young giants are suff- 
ciently moulded and knit together to render them capable of 
bearing the great = mmey strain of a hard struggle over a long 
course, is well calculated to call into play the patient endur- 
ance which has ere now won for us many a hard-fought day. 
Nor is it pluck alone (which, nation of shopkeepers though we 
are, Englishmen still know how to admire) that is called forth 
by these annual contests. Pluck will do much, but good 
generalship will do more, such generalship as was displayed 
”, the stroke of the Oxford eight, and by its coxswain, Mr. 

ottenbam, who has shown us this year, as he did in 1865, 
how far the cool, collected head, the keen, steady eye, and the 
firm hand of an experienced coxswain, will help his crew in 
winning a victory. We believe, then, that a man withs 
philosophical turn of mind, bent on tracing to their source 
the causes which have conduced to our country’s greatness 
and success, may find not a little food for reflection, and may 
learn some wholesome lessons from a race such as that which 
was rowed on Saturday last. We must, however, descend 
from our philosophical stilts, and confess at once that it was 
for the sheer ——— ofa Londoner’s holiday that we found 
ourselves on Saturday morning mingling with the crowd 
which had gathered together from the four quarters uuder 
Heaven to see whether Cambridge could this year retrieve 
her fallen fortunes after a Jong unbroken succession of defeats. 
The exigencies of the tide had rendered it necessary that the 
race should be fixed to take place at an hour when ordinary 
mortals are beginning to entertain thuughts of the matutinal 
“tub.” It requires some effort, indeed, to rise before daylight 
in March, and the woe-begone and somewhat unkempt ap- 
pearance presented by some faces, and the smug satisfaction 
visible on others, showed plainly enough that half the world 
had not been to bed at all, whilst the other half prided them- 
selves on their marvellous virtue in leaving it earlier than was 
their wont. 

But sleepy men, and sleepless, there they are, hustling and 
jostling one another, slong four miles of the river’s bank, all 
eager and anxious to secure the best vantage-ground, from 
which to view the coming struggle. There is full half an 
hour before the boats will start, and ample amusement may 
the observant spectator find in that brief interval. It is, in 
deed, a cheery time, atime of meetings between old, long 
parted frieads. Jones, from his far distant county curacy, 
has stumbled upon Brown, his quondam boon companion at 
St. Boniface, whose existence he had well nigh forgotten, and 
they are discussing the old times, linked as close together a8 
though they had been inseparable in their friendship as Damon 
and Pythias. Tomkins, the “passman,” and Robinson, the 
“ double-first,” are there, eagerly canvassing the probabilities 
of the coming struggle. Politicians are there, quoting statis- 
tics as ever, but their statistics refer not to Reform Bills or 
condition-of-England questions, but to the results of the suc- 
cessive contests between the rival Universities, to the glories 
of Long-stroke’s “year,” or the grand steering of young 
“Rodderlines.” Country squires are not wanting, oblivious 
for this short interval of the grim miseries of sickly cows. 
“ Horsey” Flashman roars out his offers of 6 to 4 on “ dark 
blue,” which Greenhorn, the patriotic, on whose cheeks the 
first down has scarce appeared, “ books” confidingly, expres: 
sing his opinion that “Griffiths kpowsa thing or two. 
Meanwhile, the dense mass thickens évery moment. Vehicles 
of every conceivable and inconceivable kind throng to the 
spot; whilst the pertinacious “ Ethiopian” assures us with a0 
indiscriminating confidence that “ we are all jolly dogs, or, 
asserts what we are atno pains to deny, that we are “here 
a !” But there is sterner and more serious work before 
us. The last hand-sbaking has taken place, the last prophecy 
has been ventured, the last wager made, even the “ irrepres- 
sible” nigger ceases his melancholy whine, as the cry is 
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_—— 
caught up along the whole of the vast line, “they are 
a Seeining woe torward we strive to gain the first 
" of the advancing boats. Ere long, gleaming and 
cog in the bright morning sunshine, we see the thia 
§ pine line coming ever nearer, which marks where 
oar-blades are cutting their way through the water with 
the calm magnificent regularity that bespeaks the clockwork 
of the human machinery which is moving them. 
Now they are opposite to us, the Cambridge boat, answering. 
the steady a of Mr. Griffiths and his brave crew, 
showing in front. The hopes of the “ light blue” are rising; 
Greenhborn is half frantic with delight, 

But half the course is ndt over yet, and the Oxford craft is 

following in the wake of her rival, with an ugly, determined 

about her, and her crew, headed by Brown (whose last 
year’s style is not yet forgotten), pulling that grand, magnifi- 
cent, lon stroke which means mischief. ‘ Nec mora nec re- 

43” On they go in the gallant struggle, the dark blue 

ing the distance stroke by stroke; a wild shout of 
«ark blue” rising from the vast crowd as they pass Barnes 
Bridge full a len in front of the Cantabs. From this point 
the issue is doubtful no longer. Grandly they fight on to the 
jast, victors and vanquished, but that the sons of Isis will 
once more win the “blue riband” of the Thames is clear 

b. Griffiths may spurt as he will; he will not wrest 
from his opponents the victory already well secured. Once 
more along the whole serried line of spectators, from car- 
n from windows, from housetops, rises a lone, ringing 

and we know that Oxford has won the boat race for 
this year of grace 1866. Yet a little longer the crowd lingers, 
discussing the incidents and episodes of what will long be 

bered as one of the most gallant contests ever wit- 

, and then it gradually disperses and melts away. 
The gala day of the Thames is at an end, and the London 
world returns to its ordinary cares and occupations. 

Fortune has thus, for the sixth successive year, smiled upon 
the efforts of Oxford. The fickle goddess has indeed proved 
herself wonderfully constant to the “dark blue.” But to be 
beaten is not to be disgraced, and Cambridge may well be 

roud of the brave, though unsuccessful, efforts of Mr. Grif- 
fiths and his crew. “ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
and such honest perseverance will, we doubt not, be re- 
warded, and ere long enable Cambridge in her turn to take 
the lead, and to keep it.—London paper, March 31. 


rr 
THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO MR. PEABODY. 
The following letter has been written by the Queen to Mr. 
dy : 
naneny Wixpsor Castie, March 28, 1866. 

The Queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends shortly to return to 
America, and she would be sorry that he should leave England 
without being assured by herself how deeply she appreciates the 
noble act of more than princely munificence by which he has 
sought to relieve the wants of the poor class of her subjects re- 
siding in London. 

It is an act, as the Queen believes, wholly without parallel, and 
which will carry its best reward in the consciousness of having 
contributed so largely to the assistance of those who can little 
help themselves. ¥ 

Queen would not, however, have been satisfied without 
giving Mr. Peabody some public mark of her sense of his munifi- 
cence, and she would gladly have conferred upon him either a 
baronetcy or the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, but that 
she understands Mr. Peabody to feel himself debarred from ac- 
cepting such distinctions. 

It only remains, therefore, for the Queen to give Mr. Peabody 
this assurance of her personal feelings, which she would further 
wish to mark by asking him to accept a miniature portrait of 
herself, which she will desire to have painted for him, and which, 
when finished, can either be sent to him to America or given to 
him on the return which, she rejuices to hear, he meditates to the 
country that owes him so much. 

——_»—_—- 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


The law of fashion with regard to the make of dress seems now 
established. It is inadmissible for a dress to ke made with plaits 
allround the waist ; the front and sides, at any rate, must be 
plain. There are, however, two styles in vogue—the “ Princesse” 
and the “ Fourfeau,” For most figures we give the preference 
tothe former, which has one large plait at the back; while the 
second is entirely on the bias, like a long casaoue, and is certainly 
graceful, there being nothing to mark the waist ; the “ Fourreau” 
is therefore less becoming than the “ Princesse.” For both styles 
the long train is necessary. 

The size of the crivoline is sensibly diminished, but it cannot 
br altogether dispensed with, whilst the dresses are eo very long. 
Nothing can sustain them so well as the cage, though that may be 
of very small dimensions. The fashion, also, of looping dresses 
up over the petticoat, out of doors, which will certainly continue 
through the eummer, renders the crinoline indispensable. 

Woollen fancy-materia!s are making their appearance for the 
spring season ; but that which still, as always, meets with the 
greatest success, is the foulard. There is no doubt it will be the 
favourite, being at once so firm and yet so light, and the patterns 
in such variety ; it is suitable for visiting and soiree dress, as 
well as for robes de chambre. The foulard double-chaine is es- 
pecially charming. Of such solidity of texture it equals taffetas, 
and in one sense is preferable, being more durable. The white 
foulard double-chaine is beautiful, of such a pearly,whiteness. A 
fourreau made of this, without any ornament but a white silk 
cord round the bottom, and trimming the body and sleeves, forms 
asimple yet charming dress. Cashmere foulard of patterns of 
bouquets—* Watteau”’ style—or stripes of violet, red, or black, 
are reserved for robes de chambre, which are made with loose 
flowing skirt, lined with the same colour as the stripes. 

The simple spring dresses will not be much trimmed—pattes, 
or lozenges, or silk pipings, will be all the ornament—but for 
Ticher materials the various kinds of passementerie will be in 
requisition. By passementerie our readers must not understand 
the gimp of former days merely, but silk cords mixed with gold, 
cameos, fringes, crystal, jet, and mother-of-peril pendants in end- 


- less variety. 


_ The rage for Cluny lace has produced many pretty white ba- 
siste and muslin bodies, trimmed with it, and for small reunions 
they are much spoken of; but it must be said that black lace is 
frewrable for evening wear, excepting, perhaps, for quite young 
adies, They are made with basquines of wide lace, and, if de- 
sired, a sash or band may be worn over them; but they are al- 
freee high, and sometimes made open a little way down the 

As to sleeves, when worn at all, they are quite small and 
straight, with an insertion up the seam ; but these casaques are 
48 frequently made without as with sleeves. Of course, this de- 
pends upon the taste of the wearer. 

The “Pamela” or “‘Lamballe,” as it has been christened at 
the French Court, is the vogue at present, but it will have to 
submit to various modifications before it can become universal ; 


for, becoming as it may be for a young face, yet, as all are not 
young, and yet all must wear bonnets, it will be necessary for 
our modistes to use their talents in inventing coiffures suited to 
those who may wish to be elegantly but not ridiculously dressed. 
There is no doubt that a modification of the “Pamela” may be 
made suitable to almost any age, particularly by the introduction 
of barbes of lace fastened under the chin, which are being used 
with great success, The “Pamela” admits of very little trim- 
ming. The strap of ribbon or barbe of lace, forming the strings, 
is always carried straight across the bonnet, and the front edge is 
generally—indeed, we may say almost always—edged with bead 
fringe or lace worked with beads. The Benoiton chains are also 
much used. The fanchon bonnets are made principally in three 
rows of wide bouillonnes, with a row of beads between each, like 
that described on our lingerie plate, or small Wreaths of flowers 
with a cachepeigne of the same.—Le Follet. 


—_——_>—_—_- 
THE CHOLERA. 


* * Many medical: authorities speak of the cholera 
as of one of the most easily managed of the great diseases 
of mankind. Opinions differ greatly as to the advantage of 
strict quarantine regulations; but there is no difference of 
opinion as to the immense importance of ordinary and even 
unusual sanitary precautions. England is setting her house 
in order before this dreaded avenger of filth and uncleanliness. 
Cities are being drained; cess-pools connected with sewers; 
ventilation improved ; stagnant pools emptied ; heaps of offal 
and refuse removed, and lanes and streets cleaned, so that 
Summer may find the people all prepared for the invader. 

* * The great peculiarity of the disease is, that its seeds, 
though they fill the air, seldom ripen except uncer favoura- 
ble conditions, which are well known—such as bad drainage, 
overcrowding, deféctive ventilation and general filth and neg- 
lect, with a warm and moist air. The human sysiem also 
may be laid open to the malady by excesses in eating and 
drinking, and by carelessness of the premonitory symptom— 
painless diarrhoea. There is no human malady against which 
more sure and safe defences can be erected. Cleanliness of 
person and surroundings, purity of air and moderate diet are 
almost certain preventives. The rich, too, to a great de- 
gree, can escape it by fleeing to the mountains, as height 
seems to act powerfully to check its ravages. Certain towns 
in Great Britain kept the enemy away by their sanitary pre- 
cautions. In 1849 the model lodging houses had not a fatal 
case; the inspected common lodging houses but four cases ; 
the upper classes suffered comparatively little. It is peculiar- 
ly a disease of the poor, the filthy, neglected and vicious. 

here is no occasion (if it should appear here) for any alarm 
or panic. The true policy is now for every citizen to prepare 
his own house and surroundings for the pestilence. 

If there be nuisances near his premises, if his drainage be de- 
fective, if pipes are out of order, and cess-pools afilict the 
neighbourhood, if the streets are dirty, or dirty animals are 
kept near the house, (hog-pens being an especial incentive of 
the disease,) let him without waiting for the slow ac‘ion of 
the authorities, remove all this manure of the pestilence, 
where its seeds are deposited and grow at once with vigour. 
Each individual can be a sanitary inspector, and form a 
board of health for his own premises. True sanitary reform 
must begin at home. 

Till the matter is investigated, no one can understand how 
indifferent and careless people are to the sanitary welfare of 
their own households. Physicians can relate how many a 
terrible case of diphtheria, scarlatina, spotted fever, diarrhoea, 
intermittent and typhus, can be traced to open and reckless 
violations of sanitary provisions in houses, which seem the 
abodes of wealth and luxury. 

As the warm Sprivg opens, these matters ought to be more 
and more looked into, and all nuisances vigorously attacked. 
Chloride of lime should be more frequently used than it is at 
present. 

Our health authorities in New York have begun with vi- 
gour. Still it is late in the season for much of their work, 
and Summer will be upon us probably before the most impor- 
tant part of the work, has been completed. A _ vital 
and important reform has commenced—one which will saye 
human lives for many years to come, and make this City a 
healthier and more agreeable residence. If the Health Board 
are too late to prevent the cholera, they can at least check 
its ravages ; and what is of vast importance, they are all pre- 
pared and organized to meet the pestilence when it finally 
comes. They will form a nucleus and centre for all public 
and private efforts whenever the disease appears. 

The only doubt that couid exist about this or any similar 
Board is whether they have nerve enough to resist the power- 
ful and selfish interests which are trying to perpetuate the 
nuisances and causes of disease in our City.— NV. Y. Times. 

—_——_ >. 
For the Albion. 
AN EVENING WITH O'CONNELL. 
BY THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 


In April, 1838, Sam Slick and I left Nova Scotia for a six 
months’ ramble through England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
France, Belgium, and Rhenish Prussia. Just before leaving 
Halifax, a friend put into my hand a letter of introduction to 
an Irish banker named Kiernan, living at South Lambeth, on 
the Surrey side of the Thames. It was acknowledged, as 
letters of introduction usually are in the British Islands, by an 
invitation to dinner. We rodeover to Manby Place, on Sun- 
day, the 17th of June, and were warmly received by our host, 
a tall, gentlemanly Irishman, of the old school, on whose 
venerable, finely shaped head, the frosts of eighty winters 
had descended. His figure was still erect, his manner im- 
pressive, but kindly. The drawing-room looked out through 
bay windows and glass-doors, on one of those soft, green, 
closely shaven lawns, (so rare in America, but so common in 
the old country), enclosed with hedges, basked by evergreens, 
the myrtle, the laure], and the arbutus, with fine fruit trees 
spread on every foot of wall, and tree roses and other beauti- 
ful flowers in the centre. 

We found about a dozen persons of both sexes assembled, 
whose names I cannot now remember. There were a Dr. Nu- 
gent, a young Irish lawyer, a Roman Catholic clergyman, two 
rather elderly maiden ladies just from the Continent, and 
two blooming and beautiful girls, Mr. Kiernan’s nieces, verg- 
ing to that age—when moulded by just restraint and refined 
by careful cultivation—young ladies tremble upon the thresh- 
hold of society, which they are presently to animate and 





friends, and taken a stroll round the garden, when we were 
conscious that other guests were still expected. Our old 
friend took out his watch once or twice, and, at last, we 
heard him wonder what could have kept somebody, fer whom 
it was evident that dinner was delayed. We did not ask, and 


of course could not know who was to come, and certainly 
had no idea that we were to meet Daniel O’Connell—then in 
the zenith of his fame and influence—the foremost figure in 
the active politics of that day. By-and-bye the door was 
thrown open and the Liberator entered. The first impression 
he gave me was of the marvellous resemblance of his physique 


to that of one of my elder brothers. The face was more 


deeply lined, more jovial and less stern, but there was the 

same jaunty step, the same broad chest,.the same tall and 

powerful frame. I knew in a moment that it was O’Connell, 

for I had seen so many prints and pictures of him, and had 

heard him two or three times in the House of Commone, 

“Well, old friend,” he exclaimed, as he walked up to our 

host and took him by both his hands, “I suppose you will 

say I am the greatest fool in Christendom.” “What foolish 

thing have you been doing now ?” was the natural question 

that followed, and the Liberator, drawing himself to his full 

height proudly, startled us all by the response: “I have just 

refused the Chief Baronship and Mastership of the Rolls, 

and I had to keep your dinner waiting till I had finished my 
letter.” The two friends then retired to a corner and chatted 
confidentially til] dinner was announced. 

I sat opposite O’Connell, and the two pretty girls sat beside 

him. It is impossible to exaggerate the interest with which 

I looked at and listened to this remarkable man, on that 
evening. It is safe to say that no man in the present day fills 
the space in the public eye and wields the personal influence 
that O'Connell did at that hour, and no Irishman has ever 
wielded it since. Fighting his way up step by step, at the Bar, 
in social life, on the Platform and on the Hustings, till he had 

distanced or over-awed all rivals—combining in an eminent 
degree the support of the Priesthood, the middle classes, the 
peasantry and the mob, and having power to influence, to 
move and yet to restrain the Irish people within the limits of 
law and order, he not only dominated over his own country, 
but became a power in the State. If Warwick made and un- 
made Kings, O'Connell made and unmade Cabinets. At times 
in conflict with all parties, all parties tried to ignore and to 
denounce him, but in the end all came to recognize his posi- 
tion and to acknowledge his influence, and step by step he 
won some right for his own couniry, or redressed some 
wrongs, putting aside, as he had done on this very 
day, the temptations of office, spending freely what 
the people gave him, and dying comparatively poor. He 
understood, better than any living Irishman has since, what 
was practical in old country politics. He had slain one 
fellow-creature, in early life, and, in seeking to elevate his 
country, would consent to no bloodshed or violation of the 
law. Crowded and poor as Ireland was in 1838, before the 
famine, the fever and emigration, had come painfully to re- 
lieve her—before Railways had given increased activity to 
her industry, it was marvellous to see, as we rambled round 
the Island, in the autumn of that year, how hopeful and cheer- 
ful the people were. Too many, fear, lived upon potatoes and 
politics, but Dan’s triumphs were celebrated at every wake— 
his promises were believed in every cabin, and his jokes made 
the peasantry laugh round every turf fire from one end of 
the country to the other. Even the boys were politicians. 
“ Who lives there,” said I to a bare-legged urchin, as I rode 
round Killarney on my way to the Upper Lake, and who was 
to bring back the horse. “Is it him,” said the lad, pointing 
at a gentleman’s mansion a little off the road, which had at- 
tracted my attention, “he’s nobody. He was a Mimber of 
Parliament, but he turned tail, and «e turned him out.” 

But to return to the dinner. Here was a Head Centre 
worth looking at and listening tc, and I did look and listen, 
for that evening certainly, with great interest. He led the 
conversation, of course, but we were content that he should 
lead it, for his conversational powers were of a high order. 
fe interchanged the gay and the grave so adroitly that while 
at one moment we were convulsed with Jaughter, in the next 
the tears were standing in our eyes. The orator was thrown 
off, and, for the two hours that we sat at table, even “ Chris- 
¢opher in his shooting jacket,” could not have been more free 
and easy, more impulsive or more convivial. I do not re- 
member what was said, but I do remember the kindly and 
parental manner in which he smoothed the raven tresses of 
his young friends, or chaffed them about the sweethearts that 
I hoped they had. I have never seen them since, but I trust 
they are blooming and happy mothers, transmitting their 
gentle blood to a numerous progeny. 

When we returned to the drawing room Mr. Kiernan 
brought O'Connell across, and Haliburton and I were intro- 
duced. Wien be heard we were from Nova Scotia, he shook 
us cordially by the hand and surprised us by his exclamation, 
“Tam always proud to meet anybody from your Province. 
The Nova Scdtians admitted Catholics to their Legislature in 
spite of the penal laws, years before they were admitted to 
the House of Commons.” This was literally true, although, 
till thus reminded of the fact, it had escaped my memory. I 
have never forgotten it since, nor the gracious reception it en- 
sured for us from a personsoremarkable. Haliburton drifted 
over to the ladies, but the Liberator and I chatted for half an 
hour, standing all the time. He introduced me to his son 
Morgan, took up a number of the Dublin Review, and read me, 
with parental pride, a passage from an article, written by his 
Caughter, Mis, Fitzsimmons, upon Irish novels, and made me 





adorn. We had hardly made the acquaintance of onr new 


promise at parting to come for a day or two to Derrynane; 
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and hunt in Kerry in the autumn; a promise which I could 
not fulfil, as I had to hasten over from Killarney to Falmouth 
to catch the old monthly Ten Year Brig which, in those days, 
used to carry mails and passengers to the Provinces. 

Nova Scotia, thus honourably distinguished for her liberal- 
ity of sentiment at this early period, soon after swept from 
her Statute Book every vestige of exclusivences, placed all 
churches on the same footing—and then opened every depart- 
ment of civil life to men of all creeds and origins. We have, 
in fact, endowed our country with every attribute and com- 
mon right which Irishmen profess to desire for their own. 
There is no portion of the earth’s wide surface on which Ca- 
tholic Irishmen have more to be proud of and to enjoy, nor is 
there any where they are more prosperous and contented. In 
all the Provinces of British America, Irish are W 
with the same cordiality, finding neither social nor political dis- 
tinctions, And yet we are told, that certain persons iu 
this country intend, on their way to the Emerald Isle, to 
break into those Provinces, and professing to love freedom 
and fair play, to cover them with carnage and devastation. 
For their own sakes I trust they will think twice of such an 
atrocity, and be governed by the sober second thought. They 
will find in them all a united and gallant people, determined 
to defend their “happy homes and altars free,” and in their 
ranks no more brave and determined soldiers than the Irish- 
men who share their social life and prosper with the deve- 
lopment of their industry. 

We have no bards, with the pathos and refinement of 
Moore, to give poetical expression to national feeling, but I 
send you a little song, which the boys in Nova Scotia are 
singing just now on their way to the Drill Sheds and Rifle 
Ranges :— 

THE JOLLY BLUE NOSES. 
Arn—‘' A Bumper of Burgundy.” 


Let the Student of Nature in raptures descant 
On the heaven's cerulean hue; 

Let the Lover indulge in poetical rant, 
When the eyes of Lis Mistress are blue. 


) a 





But fill high your glasses—fill, fill to the brim, 
I’ve a different toast to propose— 

While such eyes and such skies still are beaming for him, 
Here’s a health to the jolly Blue Nose! 


Let the Frenchman delight in his vine cover’d vales, 
Let the Greek toast. his old, classic ground, 

Here’s the land where the bracing North-wester prevails, 
And where jolly Blue Noses abound. 


Long, long may it flourish—to all of us dear, 
ved and honour’d by those who are true; 
But should ever a foe chance his nose to show here, 
He will find all our Noses true blue. 





ST. GBORGE’S SOCIETY. 
HE EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY 
will be celebrated in the usual manner, by a dinner at the 
Everett House, on Monday, 23rd of April, at 7 4¢ o'clock, P. M. 
Tickets to be obtained of the Stewards’ 
Mr. James B. Hopesxtn, 133 Williem Street, 
Grorce Wave, 8 Fulton Street, 
Cuas. H. Wess, 40 Exchange Place, Society’s Office. 





ANTED TO PURCHASE.—A few copies of Nos. land3 
of the Aldion of 1863, and Nos. 34 and 44 of 1862, 
Address to the ollice of this journal. 





SrxciaL Notice.—Any Albion Engraving selected will ve for- 
warded free to Subscribers remitting $6—strictly in advance. 


E. 8 —Make inquiries in Hamilton and Clinton counties, in 
New York State. 
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The European News of the Week. 

By the Sazonia, which arrived early in the week, we had 
the continued mutterings of war from the Continent, the re- 
ported victories of the Imperial Arms in China, the lull in 
Feniavism throughout Ireland, and last, though not the least 
interesting to us, the generous recognition of a noble act, by 
our kind hearted Queen, which we have made the occasion 
of special allusion elsewhere. 

We regret that the very late arrival of the Persia, prevents 
our drawing more largely from her mails. We note, however, 
that the Chanceller of the Exchequer has [elt called upon to 
defend the position of the Ministry on the Franchise Bill, in 
two speeches pronounce? at Liverpool ; one before the Liberal 
Association, and another at a banquet given to himself. Mr. 
G adstone acknowledges the formidable natu'e of the Oppo- 
sition organized by the motion of Earl Grosvenor, seconded 
by Lord Stanley, but he meets the issue boldly and manfully, 
and says, “ we stake ourselves and our existence as a govern- 
ment upon the adoption of the Bill in its main provi- 
sion,” and, “we have advisedly cut off from ourselves 
the means of retreat.” This indicates a fair test 
vote of confidence or no confidence by the House 
when the question comes up for the second reading, 
the result of which we hope to have before going to press 
again. In speaking of the extension of the suffrage on its 
merits, Mr. Gladstone availed himeelf of the opportunity to 
allude to America in the most liberal and friendly manner, 
but we must admit that some of his remarks on the “ illustra- 
tions afforded by the civil war” would have come with a bet- 
ter grace from almost any other minister of the British Cabi- 
net; but times change, and so do men. 

Mr. Bright is reported to have delivered three speeches to 
his constituents at Rochdale, and complains that the advice 


which he “ gave to Her Majesty’s Government has not been 
followed so exactly as he could have wished.” We were not 
quite aware before, that Mr. Bright had become an adviser of 
Her Majesty, or even Her Majesty's Government, but have 
little doubt that he would like so to be. 

According to the Moniteur the French troops are to be 
withdrawn from Mexico, in three divisions, but time enough 
is taken certainly—the last not embarking till November, 
1867. Whether this tardiness will meet the views of the 
Washington authorities remains to be seen, especially as it is 
also asserted by the same paper that France intends occupy- 
ing the principal ports until recompensed for her expen- 
ditures in Mexico. 

In the Prusso-Austrian embroglio, it is announced—we know 
not how truly—that the Emperor of Russia has tendered his 
mediation, while in France a pamphlet, entitled Napoleon 
IIT. et la Prusse, has made its appearance, and creates consi- 
derable sensation in Paris. It is said to close with the sug- 
gestive remark that “ Prussia opens her arms to him, and, to 
conclude an alliance with her, Napoleon III. need not embroil 
himself with any one.” 

Can it be possible—as some wisecres would contend—that 
the nephew of his uncle is dropping Mexico for larger game, 
and that this late production in pamphlet form was inspired 
from the Tuileries? 

It is pleasant to read at last that Theodore, the King of 
Abyssinia, has ordered the release of Consul Cameron and the 
other British prisoners who have been so long in his clutches. 
Great complainte have been made in some quarters, that 
our Foreign Office has temporized too much in dealing with 
this savage but remote potentate. The issue shows that the 
temporizing policy was judicious. 

Another incident requiring notice is the annual review of 
Volunteers at Brighton, the most popular of the Easter-Monday 
festivals. Twenty thousand of the force were on the ground 
—not a very large number in these days of gigantic aggrega- 
tions ; but the interesting point lies in the fact that the arrange- 
ments for transportation were perfectly organized, and fur- 
nished proof that a hundred and fifty thousand of these well- 
disciplined soldiers could be concentrated in any part of the 
Kingdom within a period of thirty hours. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present on the occasion, the former 
taking his place for a while as honorary Colonel of the City 
of London Artillery Company, the precursor of several 
generations of the Volunteer army now in existence. 

By this arrival we learn also that the grave and painful 
inquiry into the late occurrences at Jamaica has been 
brought to a close, and the Commissioners have sailed for 
England. Their report will be anxiously looked for and 
amply discussed. 





Austria and Prussia. 


“ Bi vis pacem, para bellum”—This was a favourite apo- 
thegm of the Duke of Wellington—and our readers can well 
remember how a few years ago, all England was alive with 
hostile preparations, thereunto incited by the warlike de- 
monstrations—as was supposed—of the French Emperor 
whose dictum was, nevertheless, “ L’Hmpiré, c'est la paiz”— 
England and France were both busily engaged in building 
antithetical iron-clads and responsive frigates, just as we re- 
member in our youth to have piled up, at great toil and chil- 
ling of hands, immense snow men, vying with each other in 
our manufacture of the frozen giants. The February sun 
came, and geptle rain—or perchance a furious rain-storm— 
and lo! our creations melted away drop by drop, and the 
giants were no more. Just so, we hope, may it be with the 
houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollera—and as England and 
France subsided into friendly relations when both nations 
were fully equipped for the battle, so may it turn out that 
Austria and Prussia have raised nothing more than an enor- 
mous fizzle. May it beso! But in the meantime these con- 
tending Powers are showing themeelves so terribly in earnest 
that we know not how soon all Europe may be in a flame. 
The statu quo appears to be this. 

Austria and Prussia together filched from the less powerful 
state of Denmark the Sleswig-Holstein Provinces. It was un- 
derstood that these Provinces were to be and form part Of 
the great Germanic Confederation, and that the Bund would 
provide further redistribution. Count Bismarck, ambitious 
of territory, and leading King William I. with what appears 
to be absolute sway, desires to annex these territories to Prus. 
sia; and for this purpose, has proposed to Austria that, for a 
pecuniary consideration, she should relinquish all claim to 
any rule over the conquered Provinces. Austria declines to 
do this, feeling that her national honour would be compro- 
mised by acceding to the proposal. Thereupon they both pre- 
pare for war. 

It must not be forgotten that these two powers were in 
1850 as nearly at war with each other as they now would 
seem to be, and we shall not, therefore, believe that the con- 
test has really commenced until we hear that the first shot 
has been fired. 

Bismarck, by gagging the Parliament and impeaching two 
of the most able members of the Constitutional opposition, 
has made himself thoroughly detested in Prussia by all but a 
small section of Absolutists, and he evidently plays his cards 
according to the example of Louis Napoleon. But in case he 
is reckless enovgh to hurl his threatened ultimatum at Austria, 
and insist on the wager of battle, he will no doubt be unani- 
mously supported by the Prussian nation, where every adult 
is a soldier, and a well trainedonetoo. Moreover, war would 
help to hide from the popular gaze those high-handed acts 





ment, and which none but phelgmatic Germans would have 
tolerated for a month. Military successes are wonderfy 
whitewashers of an unpopular Minister. Austria, on the 
other hand, has her own troubles. Hungary is by no means 
appeased, although the late visit of the Emperor to Pesth, 
and the pleasant smiles of the Empress who accompanieg 
him, have not been without their effect. We think, thep 
that Bismarck must not count on any neutrality on the part 
of Hungary, for we feel sure that the Magyars would consider 
their own honour involved in any disaster which might hap. 
pen to their King, however much they may feel dissatisfieg 
with their political status; and would readily leave interna 
diffe to be hereafter accommodated. 

Then there is Venetia, which has always been and always 

will be, a weak point in the economy of the House of Hapg. 
burgh ; and some attempt will dou',tless be made to restore 
her to Italy. Victor Emmanuel, we would fain suppose, wijj 
look greedily on, and be ready enough to hope that when 
rogues fall out, honest men have some chance of obtaining 
their rights. But there is another honest man. The Emperor 
of the French has cast many a longing eye to the provinces 
on the left bank of the Rhine. True, he has showed no sign 
as yet; but Le may only be waiting until the pear is ripe, ao 
that it may quietly roll at his feet. 
We have only alluded to a few of the probable complica. 
tions. There are others, equally imminent ; and when blood 
is unce spilt, no one can say when and where the shedding 
shall end. 

Up to our last advices, the Austrian Minister remains at 
Berlin, but wars and rumours of wars are the order of the 
day. Neither belligerent can boast of any great naval com. 
manders, nor of having distinguished themselves in maritime 
operations, Austria may probably have about 125 war ves. 
sels, of every description, and perhaps 1,000 guns at com. 
mand. The Prussian navy is still smaller, numbering scarcely 
more than 60 vessels and 230 guns. 

Some knowing ones assert that both Hamburgh and Lubeck 
are in the mind’s eye of Bismarck as possible acquisitions, 
because they were once part and parcel of Holstein; then 
he may covet Frankfort and Luxembourg, and why not Bel. 
gium also? Belgium annexed, Holland would follow; and 
then he would not be content without the island of Heligo- 
land! Only if he meddiled with that, a few Britishers would 
want to know the reason why? The lust of conquest is like 
the lust of lucre—“ plus habet, plus cupit ;” and, as Bismarck 
is resolved to play the Cesarian rdle at all risks, there 
is no saying what troubles he may inflict on Europe. 

However, we hope for peace. The Germans are a sluggish 
race in all things but making money, smoking, and drinking 
lager bier. They talk long and much before they strike ; and 
so, before they actually take the field, we may believe in the 
possibility of peace. 








The Fisheries, and the Reciprocity Question. 

The discussion which is going on in regard to the fisheries 
derives the greater portion of its unpleasantness from the 
tone of certain of our New York contemporaries rather than 
from any indication of unfriendliness on the part of the 
United States Government. Thus far, indeed, there has been 
nothing to complain of either in the action of the Federal ad- 
ministration or in the sayings and doings of Congress upon 
the subject. The argument of Mr. Raymond, in reporting the 
resolution of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, was 
weak—we think erroneous—in relation to the altered aspect 
of the question consequent upon the termination of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. It is difficult to discover any 
process of reasoning, abstract or by analogy, to 
justify the opinion that the abrogation of a treaty 
covering the fisheries can place the question in any other po- 
sition than that which it occupied when the treaty was 
enacted. The common sense rendering of the case seems to 
be, that in the absence of the treaty the various matters to 
which it applied revert to the status in which the treaty found 
them. And, as a consequence, the respective rights of the 
parties upon the fishing grounds are the rights defined and 
determined by the Convention of 1818, which Mr. Raymond 
rather absurd)y sets aside as no longer of any moment what- 
ever. Irrespective of this point, however, Mr. Raymond’s re- 
marks were candid and conciliatory; and the subsequent re- 
port of the Secretary of State was also calculated to allay 
excitement, and to inspire confidence in the spirit in which 
Mr. Seward approaches the subject in his official intercourse 
with Sir F. Bruce. 

It is to be regretted that the temper cf Messrs. Raymond 
and Seward in the premises, has not extended to some of 
the journals which have given prominence to this topic in 
their editorial columns. A stranger, having no other sources 
of information than these, might not unnaturally infer that, 
for the revival of the fisheries imbroglio, England and the 
provinces are alone to blame. They are scolded with a ve- 
hemence utterly out of place, except on the hypothesis that 
the difficulty has been wantonly and inexcusably thrust upon 
the U. 8. The fact that the treaty has been abrogated 
against the will of the British Provinces, and that any trouble 
connected with the fisheries is therefore the result of the vo- 
luntary action of the United States, is carefully kept out of 
sight; and appeals are made to national passion and preju- 
dice to resent what might be supposed to be the outrageous 
selfishness of the provinces or the parent country. We sub- 
mit that this line of remark is unworthy of journalists 
whose ability and influence are unquestioned, and whose 
sympathies on all commercial questions are generous and 
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familiarizing their readers. A mob orator may be| namely the organization under one government, and for a| American had been either felt 
they are or intimated. As it is, 
i} oned for overleaping the boundaries of moderation, and| common purpose, of half this North American Continent.|this little episdde, so entirely in keeping with 
e puebing what such people are fond of calling “ first princi-| At this particular time, when agitation and excitement is the|the Queen’s frank and earnest and sympathizing nature 
" ” to their remotest and most sweeping application. But| order of the day in this New World, it behooves our hardy | comes to,light at a propitious moment. Certain actions done 
b, these questions are questions for statesmen, not for dema-| Norlanders to be united, organized, and banded together for | by, and certain opinions attributed to our Government and 
d es ; just as the question of Reciprocity is one for mutual| the maintenance of their rights and interests from Atlantic | People during the late Civil War, have generated here an 
7 concession, not for the unbending application of abstract ideas | to Pacific. In all that pertains to natural wealth, progress, | irritation that is inconvenient, whether warranted or not by 
" on either side. and development, they are already equal to any portion of| circumstances; and this stepping beyond the routine of eti- 
r To dispose of the fisheries finally and satisfactorily, the ge-| the Empire, and they now lack only organization and seelf-| quette—this full acknowledgment of a great boon conferred 
>» peral question of Reciprocity must be opened afresh. There reliance to place British America high up on the tablet of| and an admirable example set—shows at least that no inimi- 
d may be temporary provision against trouble, but its permanent nations, before the close of the nineteenth century. cal feeling has been harboured by the highest personage of 
removal from this source is only possible in connection with & Maden Ein the realm. Americans, let us add, have always been prompt 
dl : . . antings hs 
some fair settlement of the commercial relations be Move wees have grown out ef exseneeus imspesssions ond to recognize in Queen Victoria all the virtues that adorn her 
. tween the Provinces and the United States. To this : sex and station. May we not congratulate them, equall: 
y : false estimates of the temper of opposing powers than from » equally 
.. conclusion, we trust, the rulers at Washington will come at no . | with ourselves, upon this fresh proof that their good opinion 
direct causes. And to meet the subject bluntly, we believe|.. ; ame 
> remote period. In the meantime, the provinces can afford to . ‘ is justified ? 
4 that the majority. of the American people, led on by the 
Mm wait; abstaining as we are sure they will from needless causes +43 ; 
: wordy politicians and irresponsible press of the country Academy of Design. 
2 of irritation, and quietly pushing forward the work of confe- : ell : : 
om Ghish, mase than any teenty, Giscutiy beans believe to-day that Great Britain could not be forced into a A private view of the pictures constituting the new exhibition 
1g dera ara ’ y y, y upou war, even to save her American Colonies ; and secondly, at the Academy of Design was given, to a numerous and swelter- 
or their =a - that the majority of the people of these Colonies are ing company of the friends of Art, on Monday evening; and the ex- 
3 Some » ggest a speci arrangement appli- disloyal at beart, and would not Aght to maintain British hibition has since been opened for the season. It contains a great 
0 cable only to the fisheries. Our opinion is, that there will be : ; F : : variety of works, and, on a future occasion, will afford 
eee ddl ene hind, ond ae ay connexion. This is what we consider the pith of this double | .. 043) for critical comment ' a 
40 = aa. ~~ - ey a aon y oe any temporary | and dangerous delusion ; and if the United States Government powers 
an - pe ae vant oy one edits ie to recipro-| does not become aware of the fact in time, it is one that may 
a: y bed etna « - nasaioed Pow pag a are not UN-| vet_and at no distant day—plunge these two nations into PAusic. 
od mio stan : “ Ay . — p~ , notwithstand- | Yeadiy conflict, before either people can fully or even partially| An ponent pressure of editorial matter upon these columns 
Dg some misrepresentation, they have done nothing, and| realize the danger. It is well known that for some years iy a o= goed mation veview. We Gnd 
contemplate nothing, to which the most exacting of neigh-| ,,; a ee See ee ee 
Sineaihr canal & €4-| prior to the enactment of the Reciprocity Treaty, Canada par- r. Grover’s season of German Opera duly opened at the 
at bours can properly object. ticularly—with several irritating questions within, and being en a » Phare me ps hg » pne 
he badly governed from without—showed signs of discontent and | been given twice since then, with marked enenene: po “Le 
n- Confederation in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. even at times of rebellion. But all now is changed. All the sag ve orl sung on Thursday, was especially well received. 
ne We have before expressed our opinions freely, in reference | British American Colonies at present enjoy self-government ovaing, "eThe "Hugesnots”” will’ ~— ee ee 
ea to the course pursued by all the British American Provinces] to the fullest extent. Their prosperity and progress during | b¢ repeated. : © inosine: eeboas 
m- in regard to intercolonial communication and Union. When | the past fifteen years has been remarkable, and their collec- Musical readers are reminded thet 0 matinee of Italien opera 
ly nasheeds. under the out e se of oe <@ he ange J — i se will be given to-day, at Wallack’s Theatre, under the auspices of 
pada, ouncils of a weak and vaci-| tive public improvement, during that time, aided by British | Mr. Maretzek, and for the benefit of Signor Massimiliani. |‘ Nor- 
sting ministry, showed a want of good faith in its course} capital, will compare favourably with that of any other coun- railing —_— See nag A guna aor 
ck towards the maritime provinces, on the intercolonial railway | try in the world. All these causes combined, make them to- | ante, lenar lini, and, Pf a, , a laces 5 
ns, question, we did not hesltate to condemn its action, and more day much more loyal and devoted to British institutions than crowded house may be expected. We wish the beneficiary a sub- 
= recently to remind the members of the Quebec convention that} they were twenty years ago. Nevertheless, we are prepared ae te too, that the Philharmonic Society will give 
el- this road should, in our opinion, have preceded rather than] to admit that these Colonies cannot long remain in their | its last concert this evening, at the Academy of Music, an cher: 
nd followed Confederation. Neither did we hesitate in frankly | present relation to the parent State, and moreover we do not eevee + god re hn Teas we doubt not, draw together the 
50- expressing @ conviction that the scheme of Confederation, as| think it to the interest of either that they should; but we feel : 
id finally adopted at the conference, would have been less liable} bound to assert as frankly that, until that separation is asked Drama. 
ike to attack had it been immediately submitted to the people of} for, and so long as they remain loyal and true, the Mother! 4. oa mrs. Charles Kean bade F 1 
ck the several provinces confederating. . Country will, as a point of honour, double her debt and pour } tic, on Monday evening last, at the pote maak te mg og > 
ere But in treating this question, the Aidion has not failed to| out her best blood if necessary, to protect them as a portion, | dience was large, uncommonly select, and really brilliant. Their 
| keep steadily in view the main object to be attained, namely,| or dependency, of the Empire. If the Colonies were ready aan ae toe pred y men by oe 
ish the good of the whole collectively : satisfied to accept what | and willing to stand alone, Great Britain would most willingly | ey. Mrs. Kean played Mrs. Oakley and Marcel. The actress 
ng could be carried, rather than insisting upon any one particu-| bid them God speed, and at the same time feel relieved of a evinced her customary vivacity and quick comprehension of cha- 
4 : : h Aes rag racter, and that undertone of genial goodness which in her is so 
D lar plan in detail and order, to the exclusion of all others. In| very great transatlantic responsibility—in view of the present age ere andso wioning. The actor, though somewhat lackin 
he thus standing aside from party strife and looking on, we have| temper of the American people. But until that time shall a tt 5 re a : ecent illness and of present nervous agi- 
enjoyed an advantage in deciding each question, as it arose in| arrive, the obligation to maintain and defend all parts of her og ea frm tony eg ate Ag eon yg Alpen 
the Provinces, purely upon its merits; and this position we| Empire remains intact, and must and will be observed by | dent of the drama has seen it, and few will deny that it is, fn our 
" wish to maintain throughout. When New Brunswick seemed | Britanvia to the letter. fra itr Keek's Kine Laas tad ge ee Sone a 
a to g0 against confederation in its election, we were slow to We are moved to pen the above by the spirit and tone cur- | our stage has witnessed. "Individual taste, however, mea 
believe that it was a real or lasting conviction; or rather| rent here, which has of late found expression through the SS. po tag layed a XI, on Monday night, in 
om that this principle, as standing alone on its merits, was| journals of the day, in several forms. For instance, we find in | thenticate his title to caeied Bae pres Se NI pope a 
os fairly voted down. We have now the satisfaction of knowing| an evening contemporary several strong asser tions in refer- pod ay = of oe play he was called before the curtain, and he 
- that we correctly estimated the public sentiment there, and| ence to what it terms “ our title to the Fisheries.” This sub- low York cage, roy lige wn i aecmacmen 
“A to learn moreover that the staunch advocates of confedera- | ject is likely to become one of more than passing moment, if =e pe tee sc which _ hailed and cheered him. He 
tion Meas a ill . . P : . * a passed in review bis long Career, irom obscurity to distinction. 
ns » Mesers. Tilley, Mitchell and associates, have just been the views be correct, of this seemingly Government organ— | expressed the intention of withdrawing from the senenieabcineina 
: sworn into office, and again compose the Ministry of the} since it is able to announce in advance the intended despatch | of 1868, and he thanked his audience, and through them the 
i. country. They have yet to go to their constituents, but, we| of “ eight or ten armed ships into those waters, carrying to- | American public, for tong continued kindness and tavour to- 
P i ® = . ° n one 
a doubt not, will be sustained. ; gether (not ?) less than one hundred guns”—and which fleet | touchingly alluded to the mother who, ol ‘, ann ae Long 
a Nova Scotia has almost immediately followed, in accord-| is to sail with instructions, in certain contingencies—not un- turn of her only son, a now his only daughter awaits the re- 
~ ance with our expectations, having passed resolutions through | likely to arise—to “give British vessels a broadside, if it sinks pec at i. ce meg pate ho ggg ae - a 
- both Houses of Parliament in favour of Confederation, only| them.” If this style of writing is inspired—as it would seem | record as deeply interesting and memorable. None but pleasant 
ui tdding that a delegation appointed by the Government shall| to be—from Washington, and is intended to assure the | *80ciatione cluster about the career Of Mr. and Mrs. Kean. They 
vd proceed to Engiand to arrange detaile. This action on the| lawless adventurers who are now allowed to embark, armed | tion, and have—to borrow Byron's Sientitul thoughtcbept the 
~ part of the old peninsulur Province, is both wise and timely ;| and equipped, for the Fishing Grounds, we,can only say weaned doen ~ aa lives be crowned with a 
ns and althoagh not indicating the complete adoption of the] that difficulties of a serious nature are not far distant. if p Be shousenet Wane CGmmnORe this willing pen—the appear- 
bet “Quebec scheme,” is quite sufficient to warrant us in expect-| these foolish Fenians are to be made a “cat's paw,” to | Ant’ yoy 4 of =. —— eee the character of Don 
; sae . ner ansgr - : sar de Bazan. Mr. Wallack played the part on Tuesd 
a ing an adherence to the principle. bring on a collision in the North Atlantic, and if any old|has repeated the performance pod ae hen an to delighted — 
a Even had Nova Scotia declined to become a component| exploded “ Adams Claims” in reference to this question are | enthusiastic audiences, He is, I think, as good a Don Cxsar as 
0 part of the new nation, her action would only have made St.| to be “fallen back upon on the occurrence of a dispute a oer “he Page c ~ oe -_ — oa 
, , . ’ . inage, 2 ’ 
om John the terminus of the Great Intercolonial Railway system} which the treaty of 1818 does not settle,” as elaborately | large picturesque manner, the undertone of Pease tes Neon 
ns in place of Halifax. We are, however, sorry to observe that| foreshadowed by our neighbour, the U. 8. Government will = © pot po ne SS ee ae 
P - . r rfectly we ress E 
ms Hon. Joseph Howe, who has served his native Colony| undoubtedly find that “it will form a part of the general | logue of the piece ton, which is aes Ut cli soaunines that de. 
“4 jong and well—and who had lately been elevated by Imperial | settlement,” between the two countries; but we fear that in any ha subtle = — —— of 7 voice, receives 
a s ull justice as spoken by him. scarcely need to add that th 
ich “cee to the more national sphere of thought and such a contingency the settlement will not be as amiable | performance i. exceedingly enjoyabl>. Y eek ond intelligent 
action for which his natural abilities so well qualified him—| as it otherwise might be. Meantime we shall hope for the | “are has been exercised in putting thedrama of “ Don Cesar” 
has again descended to the local political arena, and at this| sake of both countries, that there is no Captain or Commo- | tie poutine: All solhoehen a albeit lac a een yt - 
‘ : : . — p 0 exte 
= ty sl a this Imperial-Colonial scheme. | dore Wilkes in the armada of “double-enders” and “ iron- |in sone, sotoeee. Mr. pa a own dress is wpendoar itself, 
» Nova ia may lave interests paramount to those of the| clads,” lately despatched to the Fishing grounds by the U. §, | 82¢, Obs) to scome a fraiifel theme for the tashion plate 
om British Empire, but we must admit, that we cannot see these| Government. We would mucb rather cherish the belief Hy ey pi rettmpey <P meagan ‘the Kiog Me 
he interests in the light that Mr. Howe does. We very much re-| that General Meade, who has been ordered to the Maine and | Gilbert as Don Rotundo, Mrs. Sefton as the wife of that ‘silly 
- gret that Mr. Howe has thought it his duty to oppose this| New Brunswick frontier, and who, we observe, has had al- ae pags na geen lly By meg = hy 
“ed tang at so critical a stage in the proceedings, and all the | ready an interviewwith theCommander of the forces in the Pro- | duces, ——— — a <= on the stage of Wallack’s 
ore 80, when we reflect th : ' Pi £88 , = eatre, alot of ballet dancers. eso gentry, sufficiently tire- 
ses pee = ha = c S at ben was hsm amongst the vinces is more peaceably inclined, and will exert his influ-| some at all times and places, are, noe inexpressibly jemene. 
Het ] vocates of intercolonial communication | ence to prevent rash collisions, either by land or sea, which | But ballet-dancers are as inseparable from a Spanish play as cloaks, 
and British American Union. might eventually lead to serious consequences. vaplere, love, jealousy, tntrigne, and misebief. To Une Olney 
“ Now that the mainland, or British North America proper ww ates reap a ot br spt "to elo a tite arti 1 
t 2 ’ me ant of space compels me abruptly to close this article, with- 
ble i Pronounced in favour of Unity, it remains only for the The Queen and Mr. Peabody. , — po gy et Mr. gt personation of The Hypochonériac, 
a Outlaying islands of Newfoundland and Prince Edward to| It is so unusual tor the Sovereign of Great Britain to come ‘cneepielmeneananbes escent MERCUTIO, 
of acquiesce or remain detached, politically as well as geo-| into direct written communication with individuals, either ‘ 
ie. iy — mother country will strongly advise these | subjects of the state or foreigners, that her Majesty's letter to PFacts and Hancie 8. 
ependencies of course, but will hardly use t Mr. Peabody, which is r i Latnst i i 
us chad they cheene to prc se aaa 4 Re he rod a rad ~ “ eprinted gues the attraction of] The Court of Victoria went into mourning, on the 29thult., 
ub- We hope. h . gar r counsels, | novelty to its inherent graciousness and appropriateness. It | for the late Queen Marie Amélie, and so remained until the 
wd be pe, hcwever, that they will see the advantages of be-| comes upon us, too, somewhat by surprise, for the secrets of 8th inst.——The King of Prussia entered his sixty-ninth year 
~ - -— es whee new body politic, as their best security | our Court are, tortunately, well kept, snd the public was not ne aa his to b — a — by . 
lature: . ‘ : remely inattentive at a concer 
nd foe the oe hen nda —e Will hardly be necessary | previously aware that the royal desire to confer a marked| whilst a celebrated solo player oo senion up the ‘mehiane 
ich p ent 0} e@ main object in View, personal distinction on the munificent and philanthropic | and subdivisions of notes upon his violin, His friend; to in- 
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Gaon bie bo Cole prentar vation of what was going on, told 
him how extremely difficult it was. “ Difficult, do you call 
it, Sir?” led the doctor; “I wish it were impossible.” 
new weekly journal, entitled Scientifie Opinion, 
was lately announced in iaoden, Its character is sufficiently 
by its very felicitous title-——_——-A false report 
has been circulated, of the death, at Quebec, of the eminent 
violinist, Ole Bull. We are now assured that he has not been 
in Quebec for many years. A periodical, called The 
, has just been started at New Orleans, by 
Mr. W. Evelyn. It is eclectic in its character.— -The 
Fans ing season of 1866, at Chicago, is over. The num- 
hogs packed is stated at 500,000. Last year it was 
,000.———-———Mr. T. Nast’s caricatures, exhibited at the 
Opera Ball in this city, have been sold at auction, for, in all, 
about $1,000 —_———It is officially made known that 280,739 
men lort their lives in the late war. These are the Morth- 
ern losses. Of this number 96,107 were killed in 
battle, and 184,650 died of disease ————-Mr. T. W. Field 
is about py me in Brooklyn, by private subscription, a new 
edition of Alexander Garden’, “Anecdotes of the Revolutionary 
War in America, with Sketches of Character of Persons the 
most distinguished in the Southern States for Civil and Mili- 
tary Services.” __—_—The Col of Physicians, Warwick- 
lane, Newgate-st., London, erected between the years 1674 and 
1689, from the —— and under the superintendence of Sir 
Christopher Wren, is to be torn down._———An_Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Works of Fine Arts will take place in 
lin, from the 2nd ot September next to the 4th of Novem- 
ber. It will include the works of painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, engravers, and lithographers—————Green, the mur- 
derer, whose case has occasioned so much newspaper contro- 
versy, was hanged in Boston, on the 13th inst-—————_The 
old Park Theatre, to which such tender allusion is so often 
mede by old theatre-goers, was burned in 1848.—————_On 
Washington’s birthday, February 22, President King made an 
address at Rome, in which he pronounced a panegyric un 
IX. “Strange,” says an Italian journal, “ how these 
young republicans and democrats praise the government of 
the Pope while they denounce Maximilian’s as dreadful, and 
while Russia breaks off intercourse with the Pope!” _ 
The Ro phical Society have subscribed £100 to- 
wards the expenses of Herr Gerhard Roblfs, the African tra- 
veller, who has started on a perilous journey to Wadai, in the 
hope, among other things, of recovering Vogel’s papers. 
The following is the inscription on the coffin of the late 
Queen Marie Amélie: “M Amétie, Reine des Francais, 
née A Caserte (Deux Siciles), le 26 Avril, 1782; morte 4 Clare- 
mont (Comté de Surrey, Angleterre), le 24 Mars, 1866.” 
At the recently concluded sale of the Choiseul Gallery, the 
famous “ Head of a Youth,” by Greuze, which it was believed 
would be the subject of warm competition, was knocked 
down at 2,500f., and it was with difficulty that the auctioneer 
obtained even that comparatively small sum. This was ex- 
plained by the fact that the Greuze, which fetched £4,000 at 
the Pourtales sale, has since been declared doubtful, and ama- 
teurs have, consequently, become very mistrustful.———— 
The present Lord Ashburton has inherited Bath-House, Pic- 
cadilly, _ ee with its splendid collection of works of art. 
enpnyson is writing a poem on “ The Death of Lu- 
cretius.”—-——- The Indian Times gives the following list ot 
wild animals killed in India during the first half of 1865, to- 
ther with the amount paid for rewards: Tigers, 359; 
eopards, 516; bears, 203; wolves, 99; hysenas, 286; making 
in all, 1553, for which, 28,561rs. have been expended. 
Prof. Morley has a work in the London press, under the title 
“ Journal of a Playgoer.”—-——Mr. Mayall, a London pho- 
tographer, has invented a new solar camera by which he can 
magnify small cartes de visite to life-size portrai One of the 
best — of the new process, says’a London journal, isa 
hotograph of Tennyson, enlarged to various sizes, and gain- 
ng very much in softness and delicacy. —The Musical 
‘orld announces:that Dr. Sterndale Bennett has accepted an 
invitation to write an Oratorio for next year’s Birmingham 
Festival—-_———An English paper says: “If some of the 
speeches of our statesmen do not reach down to posterity it 
will not be becanse they are not long enough.” An Ameri- 
can paper adds, ‘the same remark is applicable here.”. 
Mr. Punch publishes, under the title of “ Military Intelli- 
gence,” and with a humourous illustrative wood-cut, the 
sbujoined dizlogue: “Musketry Instructor (who wishes, by sim- 
ple Practical Examples, to bring the fact of the Air’s resist- 
ance and elasticity to the mind of Intelligent Pupil, No. 450, 
Private Jones), log. “ For Instance, you have seen an Air- 
Cushion, and felt that it contained something you could not 
Compress. What was it?” Private Jones (readily). “’Orse 
‘air, Sir?” [Enthusiastic Instructor tries again.|——-——-—A 
correspondent of the Post has invented a new word. He 
speaks of “ the working quadrupidity.”---—-—Duke Ernest of 
Cobarg intends to give a grand musical festival next month, 
and has invited the disciples of Modern Germany to take 
art, viz., Liezt, Litolff, Hans von Bulow and Richard 
agner. —A partial eclipse of the sun took place on 
the 15th inst., visible in the Indian Ocean and in Southern 
Australia, say the savans. “Theodora, Actress and Em- 
press,” is the title of a pew play, by Watts Phillips, lately pro- 
duced in London by Avonia Jones, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke). 
The London Saturday Review says: “ The toleration and en- 
couragement which are awarded to the Fenian conspirators 
furnish matter for graver complaint. When arms and am- 
munition are publicly collected for the invasion of a friendly 
country, and while American troops are publicly mustered 
into the service of the so-called Irish Republic, it is wonder- 
fal that Americans should still brood over the imaginary 
wroog of a want of English sympathy for one section in the 
civil war.” Orange trees were in bloom at Cannes on 
the 1st of Mareh. —Raphael bequeathed 1,000 scudi for 
the purchase of a house, from the revenue of which twelve 
masses for his soul were to be celebrated monthly on the altar 
of the burial chapel he had founded; these, however, have 
been discontinued since 1705, because the house, ’Jmagine, in 
theyVia de Coronari, brings in now but a few scudi of rent, 
—Cholera in the Orient, Italy and South France, Tri- 
china in Germany, Rinderpest in Russia, Holland and Eng- 
land, whereunto the Sheep Plague is added. The birds in 
Italy are dying of miasma, and a marine epidemic on the 
coast has attacked the French oysters, — In reference 
to the “ supe of natural ink,” lately discovered near Buena 
Vista Lake, . Punch says: “Over here with a cargo of it 
as quick as may be. Who knows but it may produce a sup- 
ply of Natural Writers.”—— An Albany correspondent 
says: “ The passage of the Niagara Ship Canal bill in the 
lay of its amended form is “ keeping the word of promise 
to the ear and breaking it to the hope.” The canal is not to be 
built until the costly and expensive enla ent of the Erie 
Canal structures takes place. However this may be disguised 
the Niagara Ship Canal, borne on by all that vi 
rage could effect, shipwrecks in ight of port. 
M. Cheron de Villiers, the author o 
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an important work on 


Charlotte Corday, has just discovered twenty-eight autograph 
letters by that famous woman. They were written between 
the years 1790 and 1793, and pertain to historical and political 
questions.———_—We read that Mrs. Carlyle, weary of her 
husband’s History of the Despot of Prussia, lately told a sym- 
zing friend that she wished the great Frederick had only 
ied when he was a baby.——-—A celebrated composer, 
says the London Orchestra, wrote to a friend, requesting the 
pleasure of his company “ to luncheon ; key of G.” His friend, 
a thorough musician, interpreted the invitation rightly, and 
came to the composer’s house for a luncheon at One sharp. 
———A new periodical has just been started in this city, 
called Zhe Galaxy, and published by the American News Co. 
Its first number is composed of reprints of English stories, &c., 
and is illustrated.— It is proposed to open a public sub- 
scription in Paris for a monument to Joan of Arc on the site 
of the Butte des Moulins (which has just been demolished), 
opposite the Théatre Francais——_——The Mitre Inn, Fleet 
Street, London, famous in literary history as the resort of Dr. 
Johnson, is to be “ improved“ out of existence. The demoli- 
tion of old historic landmarks in London is disgraceful and 
deplorable. 








@bituary. 


Joun KEBLE.—Late English papers announce the death of 
the Rev. John Keble, of the Church of England, and the well 

known author of “ The Christian Year.” He was graduated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1810, and was about seventy-six 
years of age at the time of his death. He was, for many years, 
Professor of Poetry in the University, bu‘ the latte: part of 
his life has been spent in literary pursuits, and in the discharge 
of his duties asa parish minister at Hursley, in Hampshire, 
near Winchester. He was one of the most rigid ritualists, 
and an early leader in the modern high-church party. He 
succeeded so well in the management of his own parish as to 
make of it quite a model, according to high-church i-jieas, so 
that it was said not to contain a single dissenter. The lite- 
rary work by which he is most widely known, “ The Christian 
Year,” was published in 1827, containing “ Thoughts in Verse 
for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year.” It con- 
tains the ideas of the ritualistic system in their extreme forms, 
expressed in every verse, often rich in poetic imagery. It has 
gone through forty editions, He was one of the writers of 
“ Tracts for the Times, 1834-36, and one of the editors of the 
Oxford “ Library of the Fathers,” 39 volumes. He also pub- 
lished two volumes of sermous, a poetical version of the 
Psalms of David, the “ Lyra Innocentium,” and the “ Child’s 
Christian Year,” besides occasional pamphlets and contribu- 
tions to periodicals, mostly on church subjects and in further- 
ance of the high church interest. He was a Christian, a dili- 
gent pastor, and aman of eminent purity of life and character. 


Toe LANDGRAVE OF HessE-Hompure.—Homburg les 
Bains, Homburg és monts, Homburg von der Hohe, is in 
sackcloth and ashes. At“ trente et quarante” the dealer’s 
hand has for the moment been suddenly stayed, the roulette 
wheel is still, and there is no game for anybody to make. 
The gaming saloons are, in fact, closed. It is a “rel&che” at 
the Genten; the concert hall, too, is silent as the grave. The 
“high born, well-beloved” Ferdinand, Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, has been gathered to his fathers. The hale old 
man who governed this little principality died at the ripe age 
of 83, not at the picturesque Schloss, but at the hunting lodge 
in the forest, three miles off, where he ordinarily resided. 
Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt (husband of the Princess 
Alice) is the heir to the principality, and the great question is 
whether he will confirm the lease of the gaming-tables, ex- 
tending for 25 years to come, which was granted by the late 
Landgrave. And this is naturally a source of much anxiety to 
the citizens who have hitherto depended directly, if not 
indirectly, on the gaming-table for their livelihood. The 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt is away from the ducal 
residence on, it is supposed, a diplomatic visit to his cousin 
of Austria or of Russia, apropos of the threatened war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, which people in these parts look 
upon as ccriain. In his absence, and until his pleasure has 
been made known in reply to the telegrams which have 
been sent to him, there is an interregnum in Homburg. 
Nobody can venture to do anything; even the Editor of the 
Landgriflich Hessischen Regierungs Blatt dare not issue an ex- 
tra “bdeilage” announcing the Landgrave’s death. Hotel- 
keepers hardly know what to think; they pretend that Hom- 
burg, with its splendid situation st the foot of the Taunus 
mountains, and its beautiful climate, and its medical waters, 
will flourish when its salons de jeu are shut for ever, provided 
only the young Prince Louis of Hesse will bring his charm- 
ing Princess hither, and keep court in the ancient Schloss. 
The agents de change, however, and the shopkeepers who 
minister especially to the luxury and extravagance of the 
gamblers are quite dismayed at the prospect of a more moral 
régime being introduced. As for the officials of the kurhaus, 
their case is even worse. A man can turn from almost any- 
thing to be a croupier, but there he ends: once a croupier 
always acroupier. And then the closing of the Homburg 
tables would doubtless be a fatal blow to the same infamous 
institution elsewhere. Hitherto it has been made an excuse 
for the maintenance of the tables at Baden, Ems, Wiesbaden, 
&c., that it was no use closing them while those of Homburg, 
where the play was wildest and most extravagant, remained 
open. But if the young Landgrave has the moral courage to 
shut up the Kursaal here the precedent will remove the ex- 
cuses of other princes, and the monopoly of gaming may go 
to out-of-the-way Monaco.—Pall-mall Gazette. 


At Inverness, Mr. Gordon Cumming, the African Lion Hunter. 
—At Henley-on-Thames, Capt. Vavasour, R. E,—At Cheltenham, 
Arthur Owen Lord, — late Capt. 72d Highlanders.—At Chelten- 
ham, L. W. Atkinson, late of the 47th Kegt.—At Nelson, New 
Zealand, Capt. F. H. Blundell, formerly of H. M.’s 11th Light 
Dragoons, J. P. for Nelson —At Dartford, Kent, R. G. Howard, 
Esq , late Lieut. 45th Regt.—In London, W. H Fairbairn, Surg.- 
Major in H. M.’s Army, half-pay, Army Medical Staff.—At Clifton, 
Bristol, Samuel Holdsworth, Esq., late Capt. and Paymaster ot 
82d Regt. Foot.—At Cheltenham, Col. 8t V. W. Ricketts, late of 
the Roya! Scots Greys.—At Greenock, on board Lion (of which he 
was First Lieut.), G. C. Sinclair, youngest son of the late Adml. 
Sir J. G. Sinclair, Bart.—At West ary, Kent, T. Seaton, Esq., 
for 3 years a Surgeon in the R. A.—At Clerkenwell, Henry Haw- 
ley, Paymaster N.—Drowned, while bathing near Camp, at 
Patea, New Zealand, O. R. Lawson, Lieut, 18th (Royal Irish), Regt. 
—At Strabane, County Tyrone, Ireland, B. Crabbe, Esq., Surgeon 
R.N.—In London, the Hon. Richard Edwardes, H.B.M. Minister 
and Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Kepublic.—In London, Maj. 
C. F. Clifton, late 12th Lancers.—At Woolwich, by a fall from his 
horse, A. H. Gorges, Esq., Lieut. R. H. A—Captain Charles Hun- 
ter, late Slet Regt.—At St.’ Helier’s, Jersey, Robert Young, Esq., 
late 25th Hest. and retired full pay 3d Royal Veteran Battalion.— 
On board H. M. corvette Pylades, 21, in St John Harbour, Sub- 
Lieut. Paulin. 





Deceased was buried at St. John, with milita! 
honours.—At Newark, N. J , Capt. Ezra Nye, long connected with 
the Collins line of Atlantic steamers.—A. L. Clapisson, a French 








_— composer, of some celebrity.—At Subathoo, Lieut. J, 7, 
arroll, Regt., distinguished for services in the Indian cam- 
— 1857, &c,—Capt. and Paymaster U. L. dela Chaumetre, 

eg 





Appointments. 


Rear. Admiral C. G. E. Patey to be Administrator of the Goy. 
ernment of the settlement of es, on the West Coast of Africa, 
—B. L. Burnside, Esq , a member of the Executive Council of the 
Bahama Islands.—A. Adderley, Esq., a member of the Legislatiy,g 
Council of the Bahama Islands.-E.E. Rushworth,Esq, D.C.L. Govt, 
Sec., and Sec. to the Court of Policy and Combined Court for the 
Colony of British Guiana.—Mr. T, C. Hunt, H. M.’s Consul at 
Stockholm, to be Consul at Bordeaux.—Mr. E. Callander, Consu) 
at Manilla, to be Consul at Stockholm.—Mr. H. T. Rainals to be 
wane at Manilla.—Mr. George Annesley, to be Consul at Ham. 

urg. 





Army. 


The Simoon arrived at St. John, N.B., on the 17th 1nst., from 
Maita, with the tst Battalion of the 220d Regt. on board. — 
Col. Yorke, R.E., Inspector and Second Commandant at the 
R. M. Academy at Woolwich, will be succeeded by Lt.-Col, 
Field, R.A,——Three batteries of the 9th brigade, R.A., at 
Shorncliffe are under orders for the south of Ireland, re. 
placing a similar force of the 8th brigade, about to proceed to 
Cansda.— A new percussion fuse, the invention of Lieut.- 
Col. Freeth, R.A., and Inspector of Ordnance, has just been 
introduced into the service. The arrangement by which the 
hammer is nt. aap es between two thin copper cups 
-—is very ingenious. The trials previous to the adoption of 
this fuse have been very satisfactory.——The 1st Batt. 60th 
Rifles arrived at Malta, on the 16th ult., after a passage of 
pine days from Kiagston.——The Tamar has sailed from 
Malta, for Halifax, with the 2nd Batt. 4th Regt., on board, 
——tThe 89th Regt. has been transferred from Shorncliffe to 
Aldershot. The Queen proposed to present the 89th with 
new colours, on the 6th inst. H. M. presented the regiment 
with the present colours when she was Princess Victoria.— 
The ist Batt. 8th Regt., Col. Hinde, C.B., has arrived at 
Malta.——The Agamemnon has arrived home, with the 56th 
Regt. from Bombay. 


War-Orricz, Marcu 30.—60th Ft: Lt 8 Mortimer to be Capt 
b-p, v P J Curtis, who ret; En F H Baillie to be Lt b-p, v Morti- 
mer; 8 A D Shafto, gent, to be En bp v Baillie. 17th Ft: TF 
Hussey de Burgh, gent, to be Enb-p, v RH Whittington, who ret. 


Navy. 


Our AcTIvE Force.—There are now, either built or nearly 
completed, thirty-five iron and iron-plated ships, and eleven 
“ Alabamas,” or vessels of small tonnage, built for fighting 
and running away. Thisis our war fleet. Besides these 
there are about 450 vessels employed in foreign stations, sur- 
veys, or as guard and training ships. The war fleet contains 
unquestionably some of the most perfect and most powerful 
vessels which are yet known. The Bellerophon, the Agincourt, 
the Minotaur, the Achilles, and, we hope, the Northumberland 
are, for speed, power, and size, all that could be desired, or 
that, in the present state of the knowledge of shipbuilding, 
could be expected. There ace, however, to be built this year 
two ships of a different character—the Hercules, whose sides 
are to be partially plated with iron nine inches thick, but 
whose guns will be carried on the broadside principle, and 
a vessel to be built entirely on the turret principle. As re- 
gards guns, the experiments made with the 300 pounder, both 
on the broadside and the turret principles, have been satisfac- 
tory. Such progress, then, has been made both in the strength 
of our ships and the weight of our guns, that the French 
Navy, finding itself left behind, is this year to be improved con- 
siderably. Some powerful iron-clads are being built, and 
orders have been given to all the ports to arm certain ships 
with guns varying from 150 to 350-pounders, which are to be 
experimented upon in a cruise during the spring. It is, 
therefore, to be assumed that our Navy, as far as its fighting 
powers are concerned, is in a very fair condition.— Army and 
Navy Gazette, March 31. 





More IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM NAVIGATION.—On Satur- 
day Jast a private trial was made of a new principle of motion 
as applied to vessels, entitled the Hydraulic Propeller, Ruth- 
ven’s patent. The Nautilus, to which the power has been 
applied, was built expressly to show that it can, with less 
horse-power than ordinary river boats, equal them in speed. 
The Nautilus, at the trial, started from Vauxhall-bridge-pier, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, and ran up and down the 
Thames, in company with the Citizen and other river steam- 
ers, and held way with them steadily, gaining a little on some. 
She ran between Vauxhall and Westminster bridges with the 
wind and tide in 4 minutes 26 seconds, and against in 8 min- 
utes 22 seconds, being at the rate of 13.5 and 72 miles per 
hour respectively, or at an average speed of 10.35 miles per 
hour—say 104. She then steamed down the river, and when 
off the Tunnel-pier, with both strong wind and tide in her fa- 
vour, going at full speed, was made to stop suddenly by re- 
versing the valves. She stopped dead in less than ten seconds 
and in about a quarter of her length. Her Majesty’s iron-ciad 
gunboat Waterwitch, hydraulic, iron-cased gun vessel, 778, 160 
horse power, now being built, is to be fitted with the new 
propeller, which is nothing more nor less than water taken 
in under her bottom and set in motion by simple machinery 
worked by steam engine. The water discharged in a heavy 
stream on both sides of the vessel; consequently there is no- 
thing outside the vessel to be injured by any accident. Ano- 
ther important novelty is that the vesgel is quite independent 
of her rudder, and is worked under the complete control of 
the master, officer of the watch, or man on deck, without apy 
communication with the engine. The Nautilus is also fitted 
with Rutbven’s steering apparatus—an invention which gives 
a large amount of power to the rudder.—Ditis. 


The Doris, 30, sailed from Portsmouth on the 29th ult. 
for the North American and West India station. rd 
J. Hay has accepted a seat at the Admiralty Board, v. Rear- 
Adm}. Drummond, and has again been returned for the bo- 
rough of Ripon.——The Meander, 10, at Ascension, is to be 
broken up and replaced by the Flora——aA recent return 
shows that on the 1st of April, 1865, the number of first-class 
boysin H, M. navy was 3,556, and of second-class boys 8,169. 
The number of bona fide seamen at the same time was 21,1 
and of Coastguard fleet men on shore, 3,933. ° 





APPoINTMENTS.—Commrs : F. Cannon to be Ret. Capt. under 
Orders in Council of 1860, 1864 —Lieuts: R. W. Hope to the Bar- 
racouta.—Paymasters: W. L Inch to the Cambridge ; 
Robinson to 'he Duke of Wellington.—Surge.ns: N. Littleton to 
the Bellerophon.—Chief Engineers: F. J. Newton to the Bellero 
phon; J. P. Allen to the Cumberland, tor the Reindeer. 
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New Publications. 


Poetic tenderness toward depraved womanhood is rapidly 
becoming # nuisance. Thomas Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” 
hae proved, in this particular, a veritable bridge of asses. 
Almost every poet—every one, certainly, of the humanitarian 
order—since that poem was written, has felt moved to lace- 
rate our sensibilities with a picture of the presumed anguish, 
or violent death, of the courtesan. The number of poems 
extant, on this topic, would fill a large sized volume. They 
are of all sorts, and they portray the loathsome topic in all 
varieties of aspect. Ever and anon these precious pieces of 
lyrical composition start forth in “ the poet’s corner” of some 
newspaper, whence they go the rounds of the press. People 
receive them as a matter of course, like winds in March and 
showers in April, and utter over them the stereotyped con- 
yentional expressions of cloudy sympathy. Nobody seems 
to understand very clearly what the poets are driving 
st, in their lachrymose rhymes; but anything humani- 
tarian is tolerantly supposed to have an important 
significance ; and so we all go on wagging our heads over this 
yersified rubbish, and saying “ Poor thing! poor thing,” as 
we dismiss the subject from our thoughts. There is no good 
reason why our feelings should be moved, indeed,—since, in 
general, these poetic pictures are entirely false, are prompted 
by artificial emotion, and fraught with fictitious sympathy. 
Yet, ae people will be foolish enough to whine over the pre- 
sumptive sorrows of filthy vice, we do not know that there is 
any remedy for the evil. One duty, howbeit, devolves upon 
the critical press, in reference to the poets who write these 
Jeremiads of prostitution—the duty, namely, of nipping 
their griefs in the bud. With that conviction we advert to a 
poem, which lately appeared in the N. Y. Round Table, en- 
titled Anonyma, and written by Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, whose name is printed, at full length, at the end of it. 
Mr. Stedman, as our readers probably know, is a genuine 
poet, and not a mere pretender in the art. We have hereto- 
fore written about his books, and have praised them for many 
qualities of excellence. His last work, “ Alice of Monmouth,” 
contains passages that cannot fail to live in literature. To 
find him, therefore, poetically celebrating the career of a 
courtesan, and, in a measure, apologizing for that career, 
causes us both astonishment and regret. It may be that we 
mistake the meaning of his poem; but, if we apprehend 
aright its inner significance, it amounts to a plea for leniency 
of sentiment towards “ Anonyma,” on the ground that she 
was unfortunate in her parentage. Here is a specimen of the 
work, in which this plea is suggested : 

If I had been a rich man’s girl, 
With my tawny hair, and this wanton art 
Of lifting my eyes in the evening whirl 
And looking into another’s heart : 
Had love been mine at birth, and friends 
Caressing and guarding me night and day, 
With doctors to watch my finger-ends, 
Anda parson to teach me how to pray; 


If I had been reared as others have— 

With but a tithe of these looks, which came 
From my reckless mother, now in her grave, 

And the father who grudged me even his name— 
Why, I should have station and tender care, 

Should ruin men in the high-bred way, 
Passionless, smiling at their despair, 

And marrying where my vantage lay. 


As it is, I must have love and dress, 
Jewelled trinkets, and costly food, 
For I was born for plenteousness, 

Music and flowers, and all things good ; 
To that same father I owe some thanks, 
Seeing, at least, that blood will tell, 

And keep me ever above the ranks 
Of those who wallow where they fell. 


If the meaning we deduce from these verses be not their in- 
tent, then we fail to perceive that they convey any important 
thought at all. The suggested incidental idea—that “ a rich 
man’s girl” must needs be a heartless and mercenary schemer 
—is, by the way, utterly ridiculous, and is profoundly un- 
worthy of a writer of Mr. Stedman’s sense, culture, and ex- 
perience. Viewed in reference to the thought, we say, these 
verses are intolerably shallow. Viewed apart from the thought, 
they, together with five others, which we do not quote, con- 
stitute merely a picture of contemptible character 
and vicious life. It is difficult to understand how 
Mr, Stedman’s senaijbility should have been impressed 
by a topic which, really, is not more poetical than 
& garbage cart. Why, we are impelled to ask, should 
such a poem be published ? What purpose in art is served, 
by the portrayal of the mental condition of a successful and 
brazen harlot? The answer is not obvious. Humane regret, and 
pious hope in Heaven’s mercy for the sinner and the suicide— 
48 expressed in Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs’ —have a poetic thrill 
Which the tender and honest heart recognizes, and which the 
mind approves, without shame. Passionate, sad protest, too, 
against the sinfulness and cruelty of man, which sometimes 
leads innocent womanhood to shame and anguish and death, 
is rot devoid of poetry, when uttered by a poet. But a bare 
delineation of what is altogether loathsome, embodying merely 
& shallow plea for toleration toward what is intolerable—this 
passes patience. Coming from a lesser artist than Mr. Sted- 
man it would not merit notice at all; and, even, as it is, we 
allude to it, not so much for its own sake, as because it seems 


to furnish a fit occasion for needed protest against a growing 
literary nuisance. 


The current number of the London Art-Journal, received 
from Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co., is particularly iaterest- 
ing in its illustrations both on steel and wood. Of the 
former is ‘‘ The Trooper,” copied from a tripartite picture by 
Herring, Bright, and Baxter, one of whom contributes the 
horse, another the figures, and the third the landscape acces- 
sories. The subject is simple. A mounted soldier is halting 
at the servants’ entrance of a chateau, and is drinking to the 
health of the hospitable damsels in waiting. It isa pendant 
to another capital picture by the same artists, known as “ The 
Cavalier.” Frith’s “ New Shoes” is pretty also, and well 
engraved. Among the wood-cuts are two splendid reproduc- 
tions from Gustave Doré’s Bible, and also several specimens 
of Gallait, including his ‘“ Last Honours paid to Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn,” the oil-painting of which, in duplicate, is in 
possession of Mr. Wright, of Hoboken. The text has im- 
proved of late, and offers much pleasant reading. 





It is scarcely necessary to do more than all attention 
to the American reprint—published here by the Harpers 
—of the famous Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and 
its Tributaries, by David and Charles Livingstone. This book 
has received abundant notice at the hands of British critics, 
and copious extracts from it have been circulated throughout 
the press. We may fairly presume, therefore, that our readers 
are acquainted with its character and conscious of its value. 
Knowledge, pleasantly set forth, is everywhere welcome; 
and so the book is sure of as good a reception on this side 
the Atlantic, as was awarded to.t on the other. The Ame- 
rican reprint is a large, handsome volume, illustrated with 
occasional woodcuts, and provided with a convenient map of 
the scene of explorations and discoveries described in the 
text. 








CARLYLE’S SPEECH AT EDINBURGH. 


Recent English papers bring us the address that was made 
by Carlyle, on being installed Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. The speech is very long, and—since it has been 
widely circulated here in the daily papers of the week—we ex- 
tract only those portions of it which, for their truth’s sake, merit 
a place in every periodical that aims to benefit its readers. It is, 
upon the whole, chiefly remarkable for its common sense, al- 
beit not unblemished with certain of those vague and petu- 
lant utterances about life, and those eccentric estimates of 
history, for which Carlyle is distinguished among thinkers. 
The speech was delivered off-hand, without notes and with- 
out other preparation than that of the speaker’s many years 
of study and thought on educational themes. Here follow 
the extracts :— 


* * * There is a great deal of advising, and very little 
faithful performing—and talk that does not end in any kind 
of action is better suppressed altogether. I would not, there- 
fore, go much into advising ; but there is one advice I must 
give you. It is, in fact, the summary of all advices, and you 
have heard it a thousund times, I dare say ; but I must never- 
theless let you hear it the thousandth and first time, for it is 
most intensely true, whether you will believe it at present or 
not—viz., that above all things the interest of your own life, 
depends upon being diligent now while it is called to-day, in 
this place where you have come to get education. Diligent! 
—that includes all virtues in it that a student can have: I 
mean to inc!ude in it all qualities that.lead on the acquire- 
ment of real instruction and improvement in such a place. 
If you believe me, you who are young, yours is the golden 
-eason of life. As you have heard it called, so it verily is— 
the seed time of life, in which, if you now sow, or if you sow 
tares instead of wheat, you cannot expect to reap well after- 
ward, and you will arrive at little indeed; while in the course 
of years, when you come to look back, if you have not done 
what you have heard from your advisers—and among many 
counsellors there is wisdom—you will bitterly repent when 
it is too late. The habit of study acquired at universities are 
of the highest importance in after-lite. At the season when 
you are young in years the whole mind is, as it were, fluid, 
and is capable of forming itself into any shape that the 
mind pleases to Jet it or order it to form itself into. The 
mind is in a fluid state, but it hardens up gradually to the 
consistency of rock or iror, and you cannot alter the habits 
of an old man; for as he has begun he will proceed to go on 
to the last. By diligence I mean among other things--and 
very chiefly—I mean honesty in all your inquiries into what 
you are about. Pursue your studies in the way your con- 
science calls honest. More and more endeavour to do that. 
Keep, I mean to say, an accurate separation between what 
you have really cometo know in your own minds and what 
is still unknown. Leave all that on the hypothetical side of 
the barrier, as things afterward to be acquired if acquired at 
all; and be careful not to stamp a thing as known when you 
do not yet know it. Count a thing known only when it is 
stamped on your mind, so that you may survey it on all sides 
with intelligence. There is such a thing as a man endeavour- 
ing to persuade himself, and endeavouring to persuade others, 
that he knows about things, when he does not know more 
than the outside skin of them; and yet he goes flourishing 
about with them. * * *, : 

Learn to be good readers—which is, perhaps, a more diffi 
cult thing than you imagine. Learn to be discriminative in 
your reading—to read all kinds of things that you have an 
interest in, and that you find to be really fit for what you are 
engaged in. Of course, at the present time, in a great deal of 
the reading incumbent on you, you must be guided by the 
books recommended to you by your professors for assist- 
ance toward the effect of their predilections. And then, 
when you get out of the university, and go into studies of 
your own, you will find it very important that you have 
selected a field, a province in which you can study and work. 
The most unhappy of all men is the man that cannot tell 
what he is going to do, that has got no work cut out for him 
in the world, and does not go into it. For work is the grand 
cure of al] the maladies and miseries that ever beset mankind 
—honest work, which you intend getting done. If you are in 
a strait, a very good indication as to choice—perhaps the best 
= could get—is a book you have a great curiosity about. 

ou are then in the readiest and best of all possible conditions 
to improve by that book. It is analogous to what doctors 





tell us about the physical health and appetites of the patient: 


You must learn to distinguish between false appetite and real. 
There is such a thing as a false appetite, which will lead a 
man into vagaries with regard to diet, will tempt him to eat 
spicy things which he should not eat at all,and would not but 
that it is toothsome, and from a tary bi of mind. 
A man ought to inquire and find out what he really and 
truly has an appetite for—what suits his constitution; and 
that, doctors tell him, is the very thing he ought to have, in 
general. And so with books. 

* * * T believe you will find in all histories that that has 
been at the head and foundation of them all; and that no 
nation that did not contemplate this wonderful universe with 
an awe-stricken and reverential feeling that there was a great 
unknown, Omnipotent, and 4ll-wise, and all-virtuous Being, 
superintending all men in it, and all interests in it—no nation 
ever came to very much, nor did any man either, who forgot 
that. If a man did forget that, he furgot the most important 
pert of his mission in this world. Our own history of Eng- 
and, which you will take a great deal of natural pains to 
muke yourself acquainted with, you will find beyond all others 
worthy of your study; because I believe that the British 
nation—and I include in that the Scottish nation—produced a 
finer set of men than any you will find it possible to get any- 
where else in the world. 

* # Man is unhappily in that condition that he will 
make only a temporary explanation of anything, and you will 
not be able, if you are like these men, to understand how this 
island came to be what it is. You will not find it recorded 
in books. You will find recorded in books a jumble of 
tumults, disastrous ineptitudes, and all that kind of thing. 
But to get what you want you will have to look into side 
sources, and inquire in all directions. I remember gettin 
Collins’s “ Peerage” to read—a very poor peerage as a wor 
of genius, but an excellent book for diligence and fidelity. I 
was writing on Oliver Cromwell at the time. [Applause.] I 
could get no biographical dictionary, and I thought the peer- 
age book would help me, at least tell me whether people 
were old or young, and about all persons concerned in the 
actions about which I wrote. I got a great deal of help out 
of poor Collings. He was a diligent and dark London book- 
seller of about a hundred years ago, who compiled out of all 
kinds of parchment chests, archives, books that were authentic, 
and all kinds of things out of which he could get it, the in- 
formation he wanted. He was a very meritorious man. I 
not only found the solution of anything I wanted there, but I 
began gradually to perceive this immense fact, which 1 really 
advise every one of you who read history to look out for, if 
he has not already found it. It was that the Kings of Eng- 
land, all the way from the Norman Conquest down to the 








time of Charles the First had appointed, so far as they knew, 
those who deserved to be appointed peers, They were all 
royal men, with minds full of justice,and valour, and human- 
ity, and all kinds of qualities that are good for men to have 
who ought to rule over others, Then their genealogy was 
remarkable—and there is a great deal more in genealogies 
than is gencrally believed at present. I never heard tell of 
~~ clever man that came out of entirely stupid people. * * * 

do not know whether it has been sufficiently brought 
home to you that there are two kindsof books. When a man 
is reading on any kind of subject, in most departments of 
books—in all books, if you take it in a wise sense—you will 
find that there is a division of good books and bad books— 
there is a good kind of a book und a bad kind of a book. I 
am not to assume that you are all very ill acquainted with 
this; but I may remind you that it is a very important consi- 
deration at present. It casts aside altogether the idea that 
people have,that, ifthey are reading any book—-that ifan ignor- 
ant man is reading any book, he is doing rather better than no- 
thing at all. I entirely call that in question. I even venture 
to deny it. (Laughter and cheers.) It would be much safer 
and better would he have no concern with books at all. 
There are a number, an increasing number of books that are 
decidedly to him not useful. But he will learn also thata 
certain number of books were written by a supreme, noble 
kind of people—not a very wreat number, but still a number 
adhere more or less to that side of things. In short,as-I have 
written it down somewhere else, I conceive that books are 
like men’s souls—divided into sheep and goats. (Laughter 
and applause.) Some of them are calculated to be of very 
great advantage in teaching—in forwarding the teaching of 
all generations. Others are going down, down, doing more 
and more, wilder and wilder mischief. 

* * * There is very great necessity indeed of getting a 
little more silent than we are. It secms to me, the finest 
nations of the world—the English and the American—are 
going all away into wind and tongue. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) But it will appear sufficiently tragical by-and-by, long 
after 1 am away oul of it. Silence is the eternal duty of a 
man. He won't get to any real understanding of what is com- 
plex, and what is more than any other pertinent to his inte- 
rests, without maintaining silence. “ Watch the tongue” is a 
very old precept, and a most true one. I do not want to dis- 
cofrage any of you from your Demosthenes, and your stu- 
dies of the niceties of language and all that. Believe me, I 
value that as much as any of you. I consider it a very grace} 
ful thing and a proper thing for every human creature to 
know what the implement which he uses in communicating 
his thoughts is, and how to make the very utmost of it. I want 
you to study Demosthenes, and know all his excellences. At 
the same time, I must say that speech does not seem to 
me, on the whole, to have turned to almost any good ac- 
count. Why tell me that a man is a fine speaker if it is 
not the truth that he is speaking? Phocion, who jid rot 
speak at all, was a great deal nearer hitting the mark than 
Demosthenes. (Laughter.) He used to tell the Athenians 
“You can’t fight Philip. You have not the slightest chauce 
with him. He is a man who holds his tongue; he has 
great disciplined armies; he can bride anybody you like 
in your cities here; he is going on steadily with an un- 
varying aim toward his object; and he will infallibly beat 
any kind of men such as you, going on raging from shore to 
shore with all that rampant nonsense.’ Demosthenes said to 
him one day, “ The Athenians will get mad some day and kill 
you.” “Yes,” Phocion says, “me, when they are mad, and 
as soon 1s they get sane again, you.” (Luughter and ap- 
plause.) It is also told about him going to Messene on some 
deputation that the Athenians wanted on some kind of mat- 
ter of an intricate and contentious nature, that Phocion went 
with some story in his mouth to speak about. He was a man 
of few words, of no unveracity ; aad after he had gone on tell- 
ing the story a certain time, there was one burst of interruption. 
One man interrupted with something he tried to answer, and 
then another; and, finally, the people began bragging and 
bawling in endless debate. Phocion drew back altogether 
struck dumb, and would not speak another word to any man, 
and he left it to them to decide in any way they liked. 
It appears to me there is_a kind of eloquence in that 





which is equal to anything Demosthenes ever said, “ Take 
your own way, and let me out altogether.” (Applause.) 
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All these considerations, and manifold more connected with 
them—innumerable considerations, resulting from observa- 
tion of the world at this moment—have led many people 
to doubt of the salutary effect of vocal education altogether. 
I do not mean to say it should be entirely excluded ; but I 
look to something that will take hold of the matter much 
more closely, and not allow it to slip out of our fingers, and 
remain worse than it was. For, if a good er—an elo- 
quent er—is not speaking the truth, is there a more 
horrid kind of object in creation? (Loud cheers.) Of such 
speech I hear ali manner and kind of am say it is ex- 
cellent ; but I care very little how he said it, provided I un- 
derstand it, and it be true. Excellent s er? but what if 
he is telling me things that are not true, that are not the fact 
about it—if he has formed a wrong judgment about it—if he 
has no judgment in his mind to form a right conclusion in 

to the matter? An excellent speaker of that kind is, 
as it were, saying: “Ho, every one that wants to be per- 
suaded of the thing that is not true, come hither! (Great 
laughter and soe 1 would recommend you to be very 
chary of that kind of excellent speech. 

* * * We have got into the of revolutions. All kinds 
of things are coming to be subjected to fire, as it were; 
and hotter and hotter the wind rises around everything. 
Curious to say, now, in Oxtord and other places that used to 
seem to lie at anchor in the stream of time, regardless uf all 
chan; they are getting into the highest humour of mutation, 
and all sorts of new ideas are getting afloat. It is evident 
that whatever is not made of the asbestos will have to be 
burned in this world. It will not stand the heat it is getting 
exposed to. And in saying that, it is but saying in other 
words that we are in an epoch of anarchy—anarchy plus the 
constable. (Laughter.) There is nobody that picks one’s 
pocket without some policeman being y to take him up. 
(Renewed laughter.) But in every other —s he is the son, 
not of Cosmos, but of Chaos. He is a disobedient, and reck- 
less, and altogether a waste kind of object—a commonplace 
man in these epochs; and the wiser kind of man—the select, 
of whom I hope you will be part—has more and more to see 
to it, to look forward, and will require to move with double 
wisdom ; and will find, in short, that the crooked things that 
he has to pull straight in his own life or round about, where- 
ever he may be, are manifold, and will task all his strength, 
wherever he may go. But why should I complain of that 
either? for that is the thing a man is born to in all epochs. 
He is born to expend every particle of strength that God Al- 
mighty has given him in doing the work he finds he is fit for 
—to stand up to it to the last breath of life, and do his best. 
We are called upon to do that ; and the reward we all get— 
which we are perfectly sure of if we have merited it—is that 
we have got the work done, or, at least, that we have tried to 
do the work. For thatis a great blessing in itself; and I 
should say there is not very much more reward than that go- 
ing in this world. Ifthe man gets meat and clothes, what 
matters it whetber he have ten thousand pounds or ten mil- 
lion pounds, could that be, or seventy poundsa year? He 
can get meat and clothes for that; and he wil! find very little 
real difference intrinsically, if he is a wise may. (Laughter.) 
I warmly second the advice of the wisest of men—“ Don’t be 
ambitious ; don’t be at all too desirous of success; be loyal 
and modest.” Cut down the proud towering thoughts that 

ou get into you, or see that they be pure as well as high. 

here is a nobler ambition than the gaining of all California 
would be, or the getting of all the suffrages that are on the 
planet just now. p 

eee a gentlemen, I have one advice togive you 
which is practically of very a importance, though a very 
humble one itis. Inthe middle of your zeal and ardour— 
for such, I believe, will be sufficient in spite of all the counsels 
to moderate it that I can give you; I have no doubt you will 
have among you people ardently bent to consider life cheap, 
for the purpose of getting forward in what they are aiming at 
of high—but you are to consider throughout, much more 
is done at present, and what it would have been a very great 
thing for me if I had been able to consider —that health is a 
thing to be attended to continually—that you are to regard 
that as the very highest of all temporal things for you. “ta - 
plause.) There is no kind of achievement you could make fo 
the world that is equal to perfect health. 





We append a though‘tu!, apposite, and suggestive article on 
this subject, from the W. Y. World, of th® 18th inst. :— 

The Scotch Universities have a practice of electing annually, 
by a majority vote of all the members, an honorary officer 
called the Lord Rector. The office, like that of Chancellor in the 
great Universities of England, requires no duties either of super- 
vision or instruction. All that is expected of the Lord Rector is, 
that he will acknowledge the compliment by the delivery of a 
public address. The students of Edinburgh, elected, this year, 
as their Lord Rector, Thomas Carlyle: a choice which might 
have seemed about as hopeful as the attempt by a small Ameri- 
can college to dub Henry Ward Beecher, Doctor of Divinity. 
One would naturally have supposed that this great gnarled writer, 
who with the strength of the oak bas all its nodosities, would 
have contemptuously declined to accept an empty office and 
make a show oration. This huge denouncer of shams, whose pet 
amusement is to pour forth grotesque scorn against stump ora- 
tory and all forms of speech that are kindred to it, whose fa- 
vourite inculcation is the supreme value of Silence—who could 
have expected that this huge rhinoceros of literature could be 
tickled by a compliment, and would consent to desecrate “the 
Eternal Silences” by making a speech of mere form? But no- 
body familiar with Carlyle’s writings could ever have doubted 
that this colossal old growler bad a heart susceptible of all amia- 
ble human emotions ; and among others, vanity. We have found 
even bis prodigious talent for scolding amiable, for the grinning 
oddity of its method shows that it is rather an appeal to admira- 
tion for a thing well executed, than the outpouring of a misan- 
thropic heart. Malignant contempt of men does not solicit their 
applause by such a studied mingling of the artistic and the gro- 

ue. The amiable wish to stand well with bis kind, which has 
prompted Carlyle to set quaintly constructed admiration-traps 
everywhere in his writings, made it morally impossible for him 
to decline the invitation of the ingennous Edinburgh students. 
Considering what Carlyle bas been writing all his life about the 
supreme importance of Doing, and the ineffable silliness of Say- 
ing, he felt compelled to affect reluctance, aad to invent for 
himself an excuse for accepting the proffered honour. Although 
he had known, for at least fifty years, that the Lord Rectorship 
required nothing to be done ; that it was a mere form, one of the 
detested Shams or “ Simulacrums” he has been cudgelling, with 
his Hercules club, all bis life, he pretends, or makes a semblanee 
of pretending, in the beginning of his address, that he thought it 
an office weighted with duties. He says: ‘“ When this office was 
first proposed to me, some of } pe know that I was not very am- 
bitious to accept it at first. I was taught to a that there 
were certain more or less important duties which would lie in my 
power. This, I confess, was my chief motive in going into it—at 
least, in reconciling the objections I felt for such things; for if 1 


can do anything to honour you and my dear old Alma Mater, 
why should notI doso? (Loud cheers.) Well, but on practi- 
cally looking into the matter, when the office actually came into 
my hands, I find it grows more and more uncertain and ab- 
— to me whether there is much real duty that I can do at 

One needs to be somewhat conversant with the writings of 
Carlyle to appreciate the amiably awkward hypocrisy of this 
apol for acceptance. It is a pleasant satire on the whole 
body of Carlyle’s writings. The great thing he never tires of 
insisting on is Fact as opposed to Shams, Sincerity as opposed to 
Preteace ; and here he affects to have believed, previous to ac- 
ceptance, that the Lord Rectorship had duties, and to have dis- 
covered only, since acceptance, that it is very doubtful whether it 
bas any ; justifying his entering on a thing whose sole function 
is Palaver by the feigned supposition of Work. 

Carlyle felt that it would be a satire on himself to compose an 
elaborate oration for such a show occasion. Finding, as he says, 
when he began to write, that he was “not accustomed to write 
speeches, and that he did not get on very well,” he “ flung that 
away,” and concluded to trust to the inspiration of the occasion 
and speak what came uppermost. By more elaborate prepara- 
tion he would have given an abler address ; but all who feel an 
interest in the man will be better suited with it as itis. We have 
other materials enough for appreciating his great capacity as a 
writer, and it is interesting to see in what direction his mind 
turns, when acting on its impromptu impulses, There is very little 
in the address which is not contained in, or easily deducible from, 
his writings. He recurs to his favourite topics—the superiority 
of Action to Speech; of Fact to Sham; of Heroes to the Rab- 
ble ; and especially of past ages to the present in all the deeper 
elements of character. 

What so great a writer as Carlyle has insisted on for a lifetime 
with vehement pertinacity, challenges the profound examination 
of the age he addresses. The man, of course, has some mean- 
ing ; and though his view may be one-sided, his unremitted pro- 
tests against the shallowness, the hollowness, the superficial bab- 
blement and empty artificiality of a period, which has added 
more to our knowledge of external nature and to the physical 
conveniences of life than all the ages which have preceded it, may 
be conceived to rest upon some great and neglected truth. 

So far as we have been able to satisfy ourselves respecting the 
truth which underlies Carlyle’s very objurgatory writings, the 
evil of which he complains is the natural effect of the mental dis- 
sipation which attends the multiplicity of our knowledge. We 
do not recollect that Carlyle anywhere gives it this pedigree ; 
but nothing can be truer than that endless flitting from object to 
object, under the stimulus of curiosity or love of variety, is the 
worst possible regimen either for the intellect or for the heart. 
There can be no depth of conviction nor earnestness of feeling, 
nor much strength of purpose, and consequently no greatness of 
character, if the mind is allowed to turn vagrant. For develop- 
ing the affections, better two or three steady friends than a 
thousand transient acquaintances. For nurturing the intellect, 
better habitual meditation on a few great truths than a cursory 
skimming of all the sciences in the encyclopedia. In this age, 
the facilities for locomotion and intercourse, the multiplication of 
new books, and the rapid diffusion of intelligence, are attended 
with this drawback, that they keep the mind so perpetually on 
the alert in flitting from one thing to another, that its energies 
are exhausted in the pursuit of seducing novelties, and neither it 
nor the heart grows to the robustness of the more vigorous elder 
ages. We were restless and feverish, but not strong. A tree 
that is transplanted twenty times in a year, though every time 
into a soil of miraculous fertility, must needs be a puny, scrawny 
thing, while the oak which is rooted in the scanty earth of a 
rock-ribbed hill grows into storm-defying robustness. 


—_ -> ——_——_ 


DONKEY-RIDING ON PARNASSUS. 


It has been calculated that, at some period or other of their 
lives, most men and all women have been guilty of the crime 
of writing indifferent verses. Senior wranglers, and attorneys’ 
clerks, and a few other favoured persons have been perhaps 
an exception to the rule, and have passed a dry, chippy, 
verseless youth. But the majority of mankind have known 
the gentic pleasures of donkey-riding upon Parnassus, and 
have exhausted the ordinary commonplaces and rhymes 
about despair, and broken hearts, and flowers and bowers, 
and the moon. The first effect of the sprouting of the juve- 
nile affections en the male portion of our species is to make 
them preternaturally gloomy. They have really themselves 
to blame, for they begin by fixing their young hearts on all 
sorts of impossible and unattainable objects. Either it is a 
married cousin twice their age, or it is their tutor’s chubbiest 
daughter, or else a blue-eyed serapb in a bonnet who beams 
on them every Sunday during the holidays from a distant 

winchurch. They have long been acquainted with what 

orace and Ovid and Lempriére’s Dictionary have to say 
about the terrible and withering effects of love, and uow at 
last they are introduced to it in reality. And they find the 
passion quite as harrowing as they had expected. Their own 
miserable condition is much worse than that of all the heroes 
of whom they have read. Swimming the Hellespont and 
finding Hero waiting on the other side was a much easier 
affair thun telegraphing the state of one’s heart to decorous and 
innocent young angels during divine service, or summoning 
up courage to tell the gay and unconscious married cousin 
all the torments she has inflicted, with the horrid possibility 
in the background that she will be heartless enough to laugh 
when she is told. Placed in this sad predicament, between 
emotion on the one side and the cold code of social conven- 
tionality on the other, the juvenile lover believes very natur- 
ally that Destiny has marked him for her victim. Under 
such circumstances he f els that Horace and Ovid aud Sap- 
pho and Byron have chalked out beforeiand the proper 
course to be pursued. They wrote poetry when they were in 
love, and the only thing to be done is to follow the example. 
The chief difficulty is in finding material. Rhymes and 
metres are not invincible obstacles, but when the cruel being 
who is the cause of all has been described as light-hearted 
and careless, and her victim as hopelessly blighted, almost 
all has been said. When the sea and the woods and the 
rocks and the deffodils have in turn been informed of her be- 
haviour, scarcely anybody is left except the moon; and it is 
impossible to go on for months keeping literary company 
with, and exclusively addressing oneself to, the moon. 
Shelley and Byron could not have done it themselves; and 
after a feeble effort to maintain Lis verses at the proper astro- 
nomical elevation, the youthful lover terminates his donkey- 
ride on Parnassus, and returns to cricket and foot ball with a 
feeling of concealed indignation at the want -of sustained 
romantic power in his donkey. Young poetesses are more 

rolific and more patient than the young poets in this respect. 

ike the latt.r, they start, as a rule, in a proper temper of 
gloom ; though it is not produced, aa in the case of the male 
juvenile, by unrequited affection. With the young lady, the 
gloom, generally speaking, is the consequence of the iron dis- 





cipline of the schoolroom, Governesses are a very trying 
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set. They have a Ww of goading the young soul into a 
frenzy, and making life seem very barren and unendurable, 
What with French verbs,and Pinnock’s dates, and scales, and 
posture lessons, and the continual etrain kept up on the ming 
by the necessity of walking straight and keeping the shoulders 
down, existence would be altogether intolerable if it were not 
for the consolations of religion and of poetry. There will, at 
all events, be no governesses in heaven ; pianofortes will give 
place to harps, and Pinnock and chronology will be ex. 
tinguished when time itself shall be no more. The youthful 
poetess turns her attention, therefore, to poetical reflections 
on what will happen to her when she is an angel. She wij] 
have wings, and perhaps a lute; and when she turns over jp 
her mind all the things that rhyme with wings and lutes, ang 
remembers that when wings and lutes have been exhausted 
lyres and pinions will still remain behind, she feels that, come 
what may in the shape of French verbs, she is rich indeed, 
And accordingly heaven plays to the young poetess the 
that the moon and disappointed affection play to the youn 
poet. It is obvious, from the nature of the subject, that she 
can continue patiently much longer at it. Some’authoresses 
never use up the topic at all. They go on all through their 
lives belonging to what may, without irreverence, be termed 
the teteond-wing school of feminine poetry. The occupation 
is by no means in itself an unhealthy one for the young, and 
it is certainly much better for the head and heart to write 
about real angels than, like juvenile authors, to be scribbling 
about human angels in female dress. As compared with the 
latter pastime, the former is a noble and invigorating exercise; 
the youthful poetess who are in the lute-and-wing line make 
up in high moral tone and in piety what they want in variety 
and strength. 

The next stage in the history of versification is less natural, 
but a little more artistic. ‘The young donkey-rider has learnt 
to appreciate the literary pleasure of metrical composition, 
He has taught himself to admire the feats in metre and in 
rhythm accomplished by all the great poets whom he ob- 
serves caracoling over Parnassus, and he does not see why his 
Pegasus should not perform the same. Henceforward he 
trots out his animal for the sake of making it jump, and not 
simply with a view of occupyicg himself as a blighted being 
ought. The old anxiety to be a lover gives place to the new 
desire of becoming a poet. He tries, one after the other, all 
the fences which others before him have taken, and contrives 
somehow or other to shamble over most of them with more 
or less satistaction to himself. Minds begin by being recep- 
tive and impressionable long before they are productive or 
original, and as philosophy is said to commence in wonder, 
poetry-making starts in admiration. The first step is to re- 
produce the poetical echoes that have been picked up from 
reading the poetry of bigger men. A large number of great 
sentimentalists are remarkable for a characteristic mannerism 
of their own. They have a peculiar trick and swing and 
rhythm which reappears time after time in their various lite- 
rary achievements. Thcir admirer soon seizes it, and believes 
that it is in this that the secret of their excellence resides, 
Poetry is the art of cooking and serving up pleasing thoughts 
in a tasteful and effective way, and the young cultivator of 
the Muses knows, or thinks he knows, how to cook his hare 
long before he has caught it. His disposition to imitate is 
fostered by the real pleasnre that successful imitation brings 
with it. ext to the pleasure of creating comes the genuine 
pleasure of reproducing what otiaer people have created. Re 
production or imitation is, in fact, a sort of creation of a se- 
condary order. The definition of poetry given by the first of 
ancient philosophers is that it is an art of imitating, by which 
he partly means that it is the art of reproducing in language 
ideas which exist in nature or in the mind; giving, in fact, to 
airy nothings a local habitation and a name. Young wes 
unfortunately have no airy nothings of their own. They 
are obliged to borrow, not merely the principles of cook- 
ing, but the idea which is to be cooked. The process of re- 
cooking gives them a real artistic satisfaction, and if they were 
content to practise it in private, it would be a valuable part 
of their literary training. The mistake they make is in hoping 
that the rechaujfe whica they have so sincerely enjoyed mak- 
ing, the world at large will care to taste. If the rechauffe were 
usually good of its kind, there would be less harm in their 
thinking so. But the parts of the style of great authors which 
they most commonly serve up are, as a rule, the most promi- 
nent, the most vulgar, and the most worthless. It is not un- 
natural that it should be so.- Clever rhymes, or ingenious 
twists, or curious and involved expressions takes the firmest 
hold on the attention of those who are only half trained to 
discriminate between literary pearls and literary husks. The 
beauties of a thorougbly artistic work, though patent toa skilled 
observer, are for a beginner far less patent than the manner- 
isms which deface it. He has a dim sense that the thing is 
beautiful, and he thinks that the cause of the beauty is the 
one thing which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, im- 
pairs and weakens it. Insteau, therefore, of a good rechauffe, 
he presents his generation with a rechauffe that leaves out the 
subtle essence of the original, and reproduces only the garlic 
and the pepper in enormous quantities. The errors of the 
authoress are not quite of the same description. She is too 
ambitious of creating startling effects. In ordinary cases 
women do not go through the intellectual fermentation that 
is the necessary part of the training of men. They are 
simpler in their tastes and predilections ; and their compara- 
tive ignorance of the tricks of composilion preserves them 
from half the fantastic extravagances and mannerisms into 
which male poetasters tumble. They do not attempt as 
much as Phaeton or Icarus, and their failures are therefore 
less ludicrous and absurd. Having started in the lute-and- 
wing business early in life, they are quite content to continue 
in the humbler line of hymnological manufacture. Their 
imitative tendencies are amply satisfied when they have mas- 
tered some of the more difficult rhymes of Mrs. Hemans or 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, and learnt that sweet evangel will 
rhyme to angel, that manna will go properly in harness with 
hosanna, that teraphim is a pleasing and ingenious match 
for seraphim, and that death’s gloomy portals may be made 
to pair off opposite to any number of immortals. 

As poetry depends for its success on the poet’s having 
something to say, and knowing how to say it when he bas 
got it, the donkey-rider on Parnassus finds himselfin a perpe- 
tual dilemma. In the first place, he starts at the wrong end 
ofthe rope. No amount of manceuvring in verse will ever 
make up for the absence of all subject-matter, and the poet- 
aster is so anxious to manceuvre that, down to the end of his 
career, he goes on altitudinizing instead of or After 
long and labo, ious practice he teaches himself, like Blondin, 
to whe:! uis literary wheelbarrow on a tight-rope over the 
heaus of his audience, But a literary wheelbarrow is not of 
much use as !ong as it has nothing in it except dewy showers 
and autumn flowers and moonlit bowers. heeling a whole 
cargo of them safely over from the beginning of a poem to the 
end is a poor occupation for a long life, and brings little 
credit or emolument to the performer. Considering the ruab 
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is upon versification in the present age, it appears 
eae Any very little substantial work is done. The 
lel is the case of modern sermons. In theory, par- 
ought never to want matter for a sermon. The vicissi- 
tudes and varieties of life are infinite, humanf{character is full 
of lights and shadows, and the topics with which religion 
t deal are as illimitable as the universe. In the presence 
of all this field for reflection and observation, it seems almost 
a miracle that sermons should be uniformly monotonous, 
, and poverty-stricken. The same kind of mental and 
areral atrophy that attacks men who write sermons appears 
also to prey upon men who take to poetry making. How 
nal human beings can go on for years at either occupa- 
tion without ever stumbling up against a really good thing to 
say is purely unaccountable. ‘fhe only explanation at all 
vable is that they are so busy over the process of boiling 
thoughts that they end by forgetting that they ought to 
pave thoughts, in the first instance, to put in the pot. It is 
ple that in the present day men think less than they used 
todo. They live more in a crowd, and are less alone. Even 
education is conducted in a hurry and a bustle, almost at 
railway speed. It is no longer a necessary part of intellectual 
training that a gentleman should have meditated as well as 
, and should have lived, if one may use the expression, 
jn the society of great authors as well as have galloped 
some of their most notorious works. The proper 
ty to inflict on authors of bad sermons and bad verse 
would be to transport them for a couple of years to solitary 
confinement in a country house in the vicinity of a first-rate 
ii! They would emerge from the salutary discipline 
wiser and less fluent men. Weshould have fewer new poems, 
and shorter sermons, but the world would not lose by the 
change @ quarter of what the reformed and repentant crimi- 
pals would gain. 

It is not a little singular that the poetasters who have so few 
jdeas do not really succeed in the rhythmical effort to which 
they devote their exclusive attention. Great rhythmical poets 
gem to be dying out of the land. There are probably none 
jn existence except Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning. The 
truth is that the same want of intellectual tension which pre- 
yents the donkey-rider of Parnassus from being instructive or 
edifying also prevents him from being thoroughly successful 
jn the musical and mechanical part of his work. He can 
make rhymes if he cannot make ideas; but the rhymes he 
makes are, in general, rhymes and nothing more. Very few 
poets are born complete masters of rhythm. There is such a 
thing as a natural ear for it, as there is such a thing as a na- 
tural genius for music; but both require an equal amount of 
laborious cultivation. It is by slow degrees, and probably 
with much care and after a series of literary infanticides, that 
Mr. Tennyson has made himself a consummate lyrical per- 
former. His earliest published poems are removed by a long 
interval from the more perfect melody which his later produc- 
tions often display. What began in only imperfect promise 
has ended, in his case, with successful performance. Taste 
and melodious diction come to no man in his cradle. Horace 
himself, who boasts that the Muses visited him in his child- 
hood, is careful to disavow all claim to the facility of Lu- 
cilius; and the genius which begins in facility, like all other 
genius, will not get far upon its journey without much trou- 
ble and self-culture. As the poetasters of the age neither dis- 
play thought nor cultivation, the question naturally occurs, 
what on earth is the good of them? The answer is that, af- 
ter all, they may as well be bad poets as bad at anything else. 
The deficiency of vigour, of intellectual substance, and of pa- 
tient cultivation which makes them worthless in literature, 
would make them equally unavailable in other walks of life. 
They may as well write feeble poems as fail in business, or 
remain to the end of their lives weedy barristers or indifferent 
picture-painters. They do less harm to the world as they are, 
and, though they are a nuisance and an annoyance, no one 
who cares for the welfare of his fellow-creatures would wish 
to see the donkey-riders on Parnassus take to donkey-riding 
in the Church, or in commerce, or in Parliament. As they 
have been born into the world, they must stand somewhere, 
and they may as well take up their position in the monthly 
magazines and on the dusty shelves of publishers.—London 
Saturday Review. 

————_—_e -——_ — 

Loxpon WEATHER.—The climate of Great Britain is, like 
her institutions, the freest in the world, but, unlike them, it 
is occasionally more free than welcome. Our weather has 
freaks of rainy independence, outbreaks of windy turbulence, 
which are oe se meteorologically, but which are physi- 
cally disagreeable. You never know where to have it; you 
may sally forth on a bright spring morning with a flower in 
your button-hole, and + may have to return at evening 
with acold in your head: you may begin your conversation 
of the day by an allusion to the thickening of the leaf-buds, 
andend it with an admission that the hailstones are the 
largest you have seen since December last. A’ more thorough- 
ly and intensely British month than that of March, 1866, it 
would not be easy to find. At times there have been lovely 
gleams of sunshine, and you saw a brightening of the eyes 
in racing man, boating man, and cricketer: anon there was a 
frost, and a sudden aggressive fall of snow, whereat the 
hardiest athlete made wry faces.— London Field. 


A NationaL Dest or Honovur.—You are occasionally in- 
formed by the newspapers that a meeting has been held by the 
Commissioners fer the Reduction of the National Debt. The 
next time these gentlemen meet they will perhaps take into 
consideration, and report upon, a debt of about £6,100 which 
the nation owes to the surviving relatives of the late Admiral 
Fitzroy 

The sum above stated, and rather more, was so much money 
personally expended by Admiral Fitzroy on the public service, 
and never repaid to him. In particular, now some thirty years 
ago, “ this conscientious surveyor, unwilling to quit his South 
American station without rendering his services in every way 
complete, had hired two additional vessels at his own cost to 
finish off the examination of the coasts of the Falkland Islands, 
and subsequently purchased a third, besides fitting out the Beagle 
to a great extent at his.own expense.” Was not this statement 
made y Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, at the Royal Geogra- 
Phical Society, in his anniversary address to that scientific body, 
delivered May 22,1863? And did not the eminent speaker on 
that occasion also relate how, so long ago as 1829, “ young 
Fitzroy” gained credit by his discovery of the Otway Water in the 
Straits of Magellan, insomuch that his commanding officer, Cap- 
tain Philip King, very much applauding what he had done, named 
one of the chief sea passages Fitzroy Strait ? 

Everybody knows the work that Fitzroy did as chief of the 

eather Office; a capacity wherein, having saved a multitude 
Of lives, he finally, from over-exertion, lost his own. He died 
morally worth millions, fiscally worth less than nothing: in debt 
£3000. The late First Minister of the Crown promised to confer 
® pension on Mrs. Fitzroy, a promise which was more than he 
found himself able to perform, Government can do no more 




























































































than ask authority from the House of Commons for a t suffi- 
cient to liquidate the debt which was all that the Admiral left 
behind him. The times are so bad; the nation is so poor, and 
is indebted to so many benefactors who had spent more than their 
all upon their country before they died ! 

The progress of a magnificent structure in course of erection 
by a grateful country in Hyde Park, shows, however, that En- 
glishmen can contribute something out of their poverty in ac- 
knowledgment of true merit, even when its claims are not en- 
forced by necessity. 

In behalf of the late Admiral Fitzroy’s widow and children, 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has formed a fund to be 
called ‘“‘The Admiral Fitzroy Testimonial Fund,” to whose 
Committee the Honorary Secretary in London is Charles Shaw, 
Esq., 55 Charing Cross; the Secretary and Treasurer in Liver- 
pool is William Ferguson, Esq., Liverpool, and London Cham- 
ped and their London Bankers are Messrs. Coutts & Co.— 


Could reach the rocks a receding wave washed it out again. 

After heavy weather from the south and west dollars are often 

found on the beuwch and rocks; very likely a box or package 

which contained a portion is distur and knocked to pieces, 

and its contents scattered about. The shaft is about 500 

— west of Gunwalloe Church, from which it is separated 
ly ® towan and ledge of rocks.— Western Morning News. 


A MasTerty Dretomatist.—The following v rett 
and well-deserved eul of Lord Stratford de Redeliffe A 
been recently given :—“ How to negotiate with a perfected 
skill never degenerating into craft, how to form such a scheme 
of policy that his country might be brought to adopt it with- 
out swerving, and how to pursue this always, promoting it 
steadily abroad, and gradually forcing the home Government 
to go all lengths in its support, this he knew; and he was 
moreover 80 gifted by nature that, whether men studied his 
despatches, or whether they listened to his spoken words, or 
whether they were only bystanders caught and fascinated by 
the grace of his presence, they could scarcely help thinking 
that if the English nation was to be maintained in peace or 
drawn into war by the will of a single mortal, there was no 
man who looked so worthy to fix its destiny as Sir Stratford 
Canning. He had faults which made him an imperfect 
Christian, for his temper was fierce and his assertion of self 
was so closely involved in his conflicts that he followed up 
his opinions with his feelings and with the whole strength of 
his imperious nature. But his fierce temper, being alwa 
under control when purposes of state so required, was far 
from being an infirmity, and was rather a weapon of exceed- 
ing sharpness, for it was so wielded by him as to have more 
tendency to cause dread and surrender than to generate 
resistance. Then, too, every judgment which he pronounced 
was enfolded in words so complete as to exclude the idea 
that it could ever be varied, and to convey therefore the idea 
of duration. As though yielding to fate itself, the Turkish 
mind used to bend and fall down before him.” 








ScENERY OF MapaGascar.—Here, in a humid atmosphere 
and under a tropical sun, the spontaneous growth and decay 
of vegetation has proceeded without interruption for centu- 
ries, presenting scenes unsurpassed in the world. The scene- 
ry, indeed, is never to be forgotten, especially one part of the 
road, that wound round the edge of a rapid torrent, which, 
flowing under a gigautic table of granite, fell in a foaming 
broad cascade, into a caldron hollowed out of the massive 
rock beneath. The ravine formed by this torrent was su- 
perb, and the cascade, swollen by the rains which had now 
ceased, was seen to its best advantage. The granite table 
formed a Titanic bridge over the torrent, and holes worn in 
it by eddies during past centuries showed the hissing waters 
beneath. The magnificent foliage met overhead, entwined 
with wonderful creepers, shutting out the rays of the tropi- 
cal sun, and throwing a sublime gloom on the scene, lighted 
here and there by the bright colour and delicate young fronds 
of the tree-fern.— Lieut. Oliver's “ Madagascar and Malagary.” 


Corton GROWING IN Braziut.—From Para down to Rio 
Grande, the southernmost province of Brazil, all the pro- 
vinces are capable of producing a supply of cotton, limited 
only by the amount of labour, and this in some localities is 
likely to be supplied by emigration enterprise, including 
many planters from the Southern States of the Union, who 
would soon turn their practical knowledge to account. The 
difficulty in extending cotton exports from Brazil has been 
hitherto ascribed to the great expense attending its transmis- 
sion to the sea coast; but railways are removing this draw- 
back, and will enable cotton growers to convey their cotton 
to market at a moderate cost. The northern provinces of 
Brazil, where cotton is at present chiefly produced, are in a 
flourishing condition, and Pernambuco alone is estimated to 
export a very considerable quantity, the effects of which are 
shown in the largely-increasing imports of British manufac- 
tures, now almost equalling those of Rio de Janeiro. Last 
December no less than 27,111 bales entered Pernambuco, and 
it is calculated that the crop of the present year for all Bra- 
zil will be about 550,000 bales. It is a curious result of the 
cessation of slave imports into Brazil, that in proportion as 
negroes have been sent from the northern provinces to Rio 
de Janeiro, the latter have gone in increasing in prosperity, 
native labour gradually replacing that of the slave. There 
isa large indigenous race in the interior of the northern 
parts of Brazil which has been gradually drawing towards 
the coast and uniting itself to the Brazilian population, be- 
sides a quiet and continuous flow of emigration from Portu- 

al, Madeira, and other islands identified with Portugal. 

here is every ground for believing that Brazil has assumed 
her old position as a cotton-growing country; that she will 
go on extending its cultivation in a very marked manner; 
and that however great may be the future competition to 
supply Europe with cotton, she will be able to maintain her 
position with the most favoured countries. In Brazil the 
cotton plant is a durable one, and not exposed to the contin- 
gencies of frost as in the Southern States of America. It at- 
tains its bearing growth in two or three years, and after that 
period becomes a permanent producing cotton tree, so that 
all labour of replanting is obviated. Everything depends on 
the facility for picking, cleaning, and transit to the sea ports. 
—Brazil and River Plate Mail. 








RoBESPIERRE.—I have so often heard my father describe Robes- 
pierre that I feel as I had myself seen that mean-looking, little 
man, with his ruffles, and his hair elaborately dressed. As it was 
considered, in those days, that to be well dressed was anti-repub- 
lican, his elaborate toilet was the more remarkable. My father 
narrowly escaped with his life, after an interview with this worst 
of tyrante. He was deputed by the American merchants of Dun- 
kirk, who were suffering under an act of embargo, to take up a 
petition for its removal from vessels belonging to so friendly a 
power as the United States. He was to read the petition at the 
bar of the National Convention; a body of men who were sup- 
posed to represent the will of the people, but were, at that time, 
entirely subservient to the will of one man, and that man Ro- 
bespierre. He allowed the House to appoint only one committee, 
called the Committee of Public Safety; to that all important 
cases were referred, and there Robespierre ruled every decision. 
Over the door of the committee-room was written, ‘‘ Engrossed 
by the affairs of the nation, we have no time to consider private 
claims.’ 

My father was told that he must read his petition te Robes- 
pierre, before he attempted to read it in the National Conven- 
tion ; so he sought an interview with that dangerous man at his 
own residence. He was shown through a suite of shabby rooms, 
where the family were employed in household work, to a long 
unfurnished hall, where. he found half a dozen gentlemen waiting 
to see the despot. There was not a seat in the room, until a 
door opened and Robespierre entered, in his dressing-gown, fol- 
lowed by his hair-dresser, who carried a chair in his hand for his 
master to sit on whilst he was powdered. When powder was 
generally worn, it was the custom to put it on, in some small 
room or closet devoted to the purpose, and to powder in the pre- 
sence of another person was considered an insult. That Robes- 
pierre should come into his audience-chamber to perform that 
part of his toilet was a piece of arrogance and rudeness never to 
be forgotten. The hair-dresser applied the powder-puff until 
there was a cloud of powder all around him, and of course the 
dark coats, in waiting, were none the better forit. When the’ 
hair-dresser retired, he carried off the chair with him, and Robe- 
spierre went up to o mirror and adjusted every hair around his 
face. He then exchanged his dressing-gown for a coat which his 
valet brought, and assisted him to put on. That done, he turned 
to the knot of gentlemen who were standing at one end of the 
room, and said he was ready to hear what they had to say. Those 
who spoke before my father did were very summarily disposed 
of with negative answers. Then he produced his petition, and 
asked Robespierre to read it. He did so, and returned it. saying, 
“That petition cannot be presented to the National Convention, 
for it contains views to nge the government.’’ Such words 
from such a man were equivalent fo a sentence of death. My 
father kuew it, and perceived at once what was the objectionable 
part. The merchants asked for a committee to be appointed to 
examine the claims of American ehip-owners, and Robespierre 
had abolished all ittees but the one of which he was the 
moving power. With wonderful presence of mind my father took 
out his pencil, struck out that request and showed the paper to 
Robespierre, who, on seeing the alteration, said that might be 
read the next day at the bar of the National Convention. As m 
father left the hall, a friend who had accompanied him there, said, 
“We are a head shorter for this.’ ‘Never mind,” was the re- 
ply, “ we shall go in good company.” 

While my father was reading the petition, Robespierre entered 
one of the galleries, and as soon as it was ended, he moved that 
or three companies have been formed for recovering the bulk atin wn gd porcentg AaB oe SS ae | ~ 
of the silver, which is known to be deposited within a very le Recollections of Seventy Years . - ‘ 
circumscribed area; but the undertakings were not vigorously 4 
pursued, and after a time were abandoned. One of these par- 
ties many years since, attempted to recover the treasure by 
means of sinking a shaft in the rock in shore, and driving an 
adit from its bottom seaward, to get under the spot where it 
was supposed the hull of the vessel lay imbedded in sand, 
shingle, &c., but this was abandoned without result. Lately 
a company has been formed, and they have decided on making 
another attempt. They have communicated with the Ad- 
miralty, and received formal permission to prosecute the 
work, and this summer they hope to secure the long-coveted 
silver. Mr. John Toy went last week with two men to the 
place, which ever since the wreck has borne the name of 
Dollar Cove, and the tide being low they proceeded to clear 
up the mouth of the old shaft. It was filled in, to a depth of 
about six feet, with large boulders and Bhingle, and they had 
not. worked long before they picked up cight dollars. Two 
or three were brightly scoured by the sand, while others have 
sand so firmly attached to ther that it will be difficult to 
separate the coins from it. Some bear the dates of 1783 and 
1788, and others are older, while the dates on some are quite 
illegible. The presumption is that this winter these have all 
been thrown up, with probably thousands of others which did 


OnE HunpRED YEARS OLD.—The Westmoreland Gazette 
records the death, at Barrow-in-Furness, of Elizabeth Fisher, 
widow of Edward Fisher, joiner, of Kendal, in the 101st year 
of her age. She was christened at Askham Church, on No- 
vember 16, 1775, when, as she was wont to say, “I wasa 
great lass, and my christening was put off in consequence of 
butchers’ meat being, about the time I was born, so very dear, 
or +d. per lb. above the usual price of 13d.” She was mother 
to five sons and three daughters, of whom three sons and 
three daughters survived her; grandmother to seventy-six, 
and great-grandmother to ninety-seven—of whom forty-one 
of the former and sixty-nine of the latter are now living. 

TREASURES OF THE SEA.—Upwards of 80 years ago, in the 
winter of 1784, a vessel bound from Spain was totally lost, 
with her entire crew, by being driven in a stormy night on 
the rocks at Gunwalloe, in Mount’s Bay. The vessel was 
known to have had an immense quantity of specie on board 
in Spanish dollars, and ever since, after violent gales, dollars 
have been picked up in the neighbourhood of the wreck. Two 








Tue Smpons Famity.—Mary Francis Siddons, who seems 
to have enchanted the Edinburgh public, especially by her 
performance of Juliet, is not to confounded with a Mrs. 
Siddons who was recently giving “ Readings” in London. 
The Edinburgh débutante is the great-granddaughter of Sarah 
Siddons. One of the three sons of the great tragic actress, 
George, held a high civil appointment in India. A son of 
George Siddons, Capt. William Siddons, 35th Bengal Light 
Infantry, married the daughter of Lieut.-Col. Earle, and of 
this marrii came the accomplished young lady who has 
been attracting all the play-going folk in Edinburgh to the 
theatre there. The other lady who recently appeared in Lon- 
don under the name of Sx is, we believe, a native of 
America, and the wife of a gentleman well known in London 
and in India, who has assumed the name of Siddons by right 
of a near relationship which he believes he has with the late 
Mr. George Siddons.— Atheneum. 





New Mersop or Tannine LEATHER.—The Nouvelliste, of 
Rouen, states that a new system of tanning leather has been 
invented by M. Picard, which is (said to be considerably ‘less 
not find their way into the little opening of the shaft. While | expensive and less tedious than the old process. The inven- 
Mr. Toy was engaged in his clearing operation, a boy, who | tor has substituted a mechanical process for the use of bark, 





has picked up some dollars since Christmas last, was on the |and he to tan a hide in twelve hours, which will 
rocks, and saw a dollar thrown up by a wave, but before he | last as long as one prepared on the old system. uses tur. 
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_ which dissolves fat substances, and is a most yee: 
preservative. This turpentine, he observes, may be pro- 
cured from the small fir trees, and the full grown may be re- 
open Re the Saperial navy. He expects that when the use 
become — tanners an impulse 

m of waste lands, such as may 
Sologne. He further observes 
that the process of stripping oak trees of their bark causes a 
great loss by retarding the growth of those valuable trees, 
while the feet of the workmen and the carts employed to 
the bark cause great injury to the young timber. 
M. Picard asserts that the material em- 

per cent. cheaper than that 
tanners, while the labour is considerably di- 

minished. The rapidity with which the tanning is accom- 
plished will moreover give a quick return of the outlay, and 
render the large capital at present employed by tanners unne- 
A large quantity of hides have been already tanned 
the new process and sold to shoemakers and manufactu- 
of varnished leather, who are unanimous in admitting 
superiority. The Nouvelliste regards the discovery as 
calculated to accomplish a salutary revolution in the tanning 
trade and to increase the national wealth by inducing the 
proprietors of unproductive lands to plant them with fir trees. 


Be 





MunvuTte WoRKMANSHIP OF THE SvuN.—Critics have long 
been at war as to the power of the hand to baffle the power 
of sight, by work almost infinitely minute. Optical work is 
exceedingly delicate, a thousandth part of an inch being quite 
a considerable space. Mr. Ruskin asserted, and Mr. Kingsley 
proved, that Turner’s dots and lines were finer than the finest 
work done — such lenses as those of Lord Rosse’s teles- 
cope. By-and-by the sun may be able to distance even the 
artist’s pencil in producing small and yet perfect work. A 
friend has sent us, from Melbourne, a copy of the Colonial 

Act for 1865, done in the Photographic Department of 

Land Office in that city, so minute as to be scarcely visi- 
ble to the eye, the whole fifty-two pages, folio, being printed 
on a bit of paper about the size of a bank-note. This dainty 
production is the work of Mr. Moone.— Builder. 





Ascent Eoyrtian Fasutons.—The Egyptians shaved their 
heade and chins, and looked with abhorrence on the rough- 
haired and long-bearded Asiatic nations. They only allowed 
their hair and beard to grow when in mourniug, and looked upon 
it, in any other circumstances, as a sign of low and slovenly 
habits. Most of them wore over their shaven polls, wigs made 
of curled hair, with a series of plaits at the back. Poor people, 
who could not afford the expense of real hair, had theirs made 
of black sheep’s wool. By a singular contradiction, the great 

ple wore artificial beards, which they likewise affixed to the 
mages of their gods. The beard of an individual of rank was 
short and square ; that of a king equally square, but much 
longer ; and that of a god was pointed and turned up at the end. 
Ladies wore their hair long, and worked into a multitade of small 
plaits, part of which hung down their back, and the remainder 
descended on each side of the face, covering the ears completely. 
They generally had an ornamented fillet round the head, with*a 
bud in front by way of a ferroniére. Some of the creme de la 
creme indulged in a head-dress representing a peacock whose 
gorgeous plumage set off their dark tresses; and princesses were 
usually distinguished by.a coiffure of extraordinary dimensions, 
combining all the riches of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms.—Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes. 





A Parter’s Stcpio.—His studio in the Rue des Martyrs was 
a veritable curiosity. He has preserved the physiognomy of it 
in a picture, which the engraver has popularized. One would 
never have thought that the people found there were assembled 
to do work. Horace Vernet, with his cigarette in his mouth and 
his palette in hand, was fencing with an old officer of the Empire, 
M. Ledieu, now the director of the Mont de Piété. M. Amédée 
Beauplan was playing on the piano, M. Eugéne Lami was blow- 
ing a trumpet, and, by his side, M. Montcarville was beating a 
big drum. Then there was a group of talkers; General Boyer, 
M. de Lionne, Baron Athalin, M. de Lariboissiere, the famous 
engraver Jazet, M. Couturier de Sainte-Claire, Colonel Bro, and 
the two brothers of Madame Vernet—the MM. Pujol. Ladurner 
was walking about with an ape on his shoulder ; M. Guyot, while 
turning over an album, was teazing a bull-dog; a horse called 
the Regent, which had been given by the Duke of Orleans to 
Horace Vernet, served for model. [The studio, it is explained 
in a note,-was on the rez-de-chaussie.] Colonel Langlois, in his 
police uniform, was reading the paper, already dreaming of the 
magnificent panoramas he has since shown us ; Dr. Hérault was 
examining a skull in his hand ; M. Duchesne was practising with 
the foils ; two painters, MM. Montfort and Lehoux, naked to the 
waist, were warming themselves at the stove, waiting to box 
when the passage of arms of their master had terminated ; one 
young wen alone was obstinately working in the midst of this 
tohu bohu. This was M. Robert Fleury.—Letter from Paris. 


Excavations aT Rome.—At Rome, the Via Appia has been 
anew excavated, at a spot known by the name of Santa Maria 
Nuova, at the expense of Count Tyszkiewicz. The researches 
have led to the discovery of a draped statue, of considerable 
merit. In laying bare a tomb, remarkable for its pecutiar in- 
terior disposal, the explorers found a mosaic pavement repre- 
senting a rather uncommon subject, viz., a skeleton reposing on 
a couch, with the inscription in Greek letters which Socrates had 
observed on the “om we of Apollo, at Delphi, “ Know thyself.” 
Near the spot were a}>> found colossal fragments of architectural 
ornaments, supposed to have formed part of a splendid tomb of 
the Antonine period. 

At a recent meeting of the Roman Pontifical Academy of 
Archeology under the presidency of Professor Salvatore Betti, 
Commander Visconti, perpetual secretary, furnished details of the 
excavations now carried on at the Palatine, at the expense ot the 
Pope and Commander Constantini Baldini, minister of ce 
and public works. Saloons of considerable dimensions have been 
brought to light, adorned with paintings, stucco-work, and mar- 
ble. The Rev. Felice Profils, rector of the Pontifical Seminary 
and secretary of the Commission of Sacred Archwology, also gave 
an interesting account of the excavations which have taken place 
in the Catacombs of Rome, from November, 1860, to May, 1865. 





ArcHAOLoGicaL Concress .—A programme of the Archologi- 
cal Congress in London has been arranged by the Institute. The 
Queen is announced as Patron, the Prinee of Wales as!‘ onorary 
President. Four Sections will be opened : Primeval Antiquities, 
over which Sir John Lubbock will preside ; Antiquities, with Mr. 
Birch ; Architecture, with Mr. Beresford Hope; History, with 
the Dean of Westminster. The opening meeting will be held in 
the Guildhall, and Burlingtan House will probably be the head- 
poopie Windsor, Westminster Abbey, and the Tower will be 

e chief objects visited and described ; but some of the members 
will visit Hampton Court under the guidance of Mr. Scharf, and 
Waltham Abbey with Mr, Freeman. Prof. Phillips is likely to 
take an active part in the section of Primeval Antiquities. It is 


Scott are to desoribe Westminster Abbey, while Mr. G, T. Clark 
and Mr. Hepworth Dixon are to elucidate the military and gene- 
ral his of the Tower. No special museum will be formed, 
but facilities will be offered the members for seeing everything in 
the line of their studies at the Society of Antiquaries, the Bri 

Museum, and South Keaegien- Offers of private hospitalities 
are pouring in upon the Council, and the meeting has every 
promise of being a great success. oe 





Chess. 


ConpucTgp By Caprain G. H. MackEnziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 900,—By Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 900. . 


White. Black. 
1RtoKR5 | 1. KR tks R 
2. QtoK Kt7 2. KtoR5 
8. Qto K Kt 6 3. KtoR6 
4. Q mates. 

(a) 1. KtoB2 
2. RtoKR6 2. K to Kt 
3. QtoQKt7 | 3. KtoB 
4, KR mates. 


RUY LOPEZ ATTACK. 
Black. 


White. Black. ite. 
Mr.Mackenzie. A Memberof Mr.Mackenzie, A Member of 


N.Y.Chess Club. N.Y.Chese Club. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 lis ote Kt3 KttoK2 
E+ ah 6 Ge B3 Pto ie 

t oO toQs to t 

i Bona ttoK B3 \a7 A te Shik? 
5 Castles Kt tks KP 18 Pto KB5(6) Kt tks KBP 
4 det > Bto K2 19 RtoK4 t to K R3(e) 
7 Rto sg(e) KttoK Kt4 |20RtoQ6 PtoQR4 
OPwWKBS BiokS  |2KIKOP Qte Rigs 

to t tks 4 
10QPtksP Castles 23 KttoKB6,ch P tks Kt 
ILQKttoB3 BtoQB4,ch | 2% QtoKK3.ch KtoRsq 
12QBtoK3 Btks B, ch 25 KtksRP,ch K tke R 
18 R tks B PtoQ Kt4 26 Rto R4,mate. 


(a) ate K 2 isa better move.—(d) An error which loses a pawn. 
—(c) Black would have done better in retreating this Kt to K 2. 
—(d) If P tke R. he is mated in two moves, 


~~ 


PETROFF’S DEFENCE. 





White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr.Mackenzle. Mr.Hammond. Mr.Mackenzie. Mr.Hammond. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 P tks Kt BtoK Kt5 
2KttoK B38 KttoK B3 12QR»QKt QtoQB2 
3 KttksKP PtoQ3 1PtoKR3 BtoKR4 
4 KttoK B38 Kttks KP 14 BtksKRP,ch K tke B 
5 PtoQ4 toQ4 15 KttoKt5,ch K to Kt3 
6 BtoQ3 B to Q3 (a 16 PtoK Kt4 BtoK B5 
7 Casties Castles 17 Rtks QKtP Q tks R (b) 
8S PtcQB4 PtoQB3 18 B tks B RtoKR 
9 PtksQP P tks P AE bode ple KtoB3 
10QKttoB3 Kt tks Kt 20 Rto K s BtoK Kt3 





White mates in two moves. 


(a) B to K 2is now generally preferred.—(b) It would have been 
more advisable to have moved Q to Q 3. 





CHE3S INTELLIGENCE. 
We omitted to mention last week that Colonel C. D. Mead, for 
many years President of the N. ¥. Chess Club and one of the 
strongest American players, is also an honorary member of the 
N. Y. Chess Club. 


BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION, 


A most influential and important meeting of the members of 
the British Chess Association, took place at the rooms of the 
8t. George’s Club, London, on Tuesday, the 6th of March, when 
it was unanimously resolved, that a Congress should be held in 
London this year; proceedings to commence on the 18th of June 
next. 

The Committee have not yet published a detailed programme 
of the Congress; but one of the noteworthy features will be, the 
establishment of a Grand Challenge Cup, to be contended for by 
British players only, and to be the guerdon of British Champion- 
ship in Chess. 








Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical proviession, as Leing unsurpassed by the instru 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded thatethey will retain 
their tone, and the general u of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—WV. Y. World. 


R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 








finally arranged that Dean Stanley, Prof, Willis, and Mr, Gilbert 


try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 





ORICINAL PICTURES. 


OR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the original and highly 
finished Painting in oil of Mary Queen of Scots, 

J. B. Wandesforde, from which the well-known ALBION cagne, 
ing was made ; also the original drawing in sepia, ot #lorence 
~ ghtingale, by the same artist. 

SHS THE PAIN KILLER, 

G b.\So justly celebrated, was introduced to the public 
4 everal years ago, and now enjoys & popularity yp. 
. ¥ equalled by any other medicine. For the cure of 
SOVEY Diptheria, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Rheums 
tism, Coughs and Colds, Scaids, Burns, etc., it is without an 
equal, Sold by all the principal druggists.—Daily Plaindeale, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 
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For Sale by all Druggists. 





STE INWAY & SORS, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Re. 





Have taken $2 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
in addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts ot the World. 

That the greatsuperiority of these instruments is now univer. 
sally conceded is abundantly proven by the FacT that Messrs, 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur. 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE WITE- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instra 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

Patent Agrafie Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and high- 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their pitrons mey reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
Lopean concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Phitadelphis. 





Branch Offices, t 





Continue to Drz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &e. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
AYER’S ACUE CURE, 


FOR THE 8PEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever, and 
> Ague, Remittert Fever, Chill Fe 
ver, Dumb Ague, Periodic al Head- 
ache or Bilious Headache, ard 
Bilious Fevers, indeed for the 
whole class of diseases originating 
in biliary-derangement, caused by 
the Malaria of miasmatic countries 
| guar and Ague is not the only consequence of the missm+ 
tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irr 
tation, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rhet 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Cs 
tarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hy 
terics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis, and Derangement of 
the Stomach, all of which, when originating in this cause put 02 
the intermittent type, or become periodical. This ‘ Cunt” 
expels the poison from'the blood, and thus cures them all alike. 
It is not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 
class of complaints, but it is the cheapest and moreover is pet 
fectly safe. No harm can arise from its use, and the patient whet 
cured is left as heslthy as if he had never had the disease. Ca2 
this be said of any other cure for Chills and Fever? It is true of 
this, and its importance to those afflicted with the complsiat 
cannot be over estimated. So sure is it to cure the Fever aad 
Ague, that it may be truthfully said to be « certai» remedy. One 
Dealer complains that it is not a good medicine to sell, b. caus? 
one bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 
Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
ATES 8 
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Sommtivic APriianoss. For Descriptive Pam hlet and Drawings 
address Simpsom & Co., 377 West t., Np Be 
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